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PREFATORY NOTE: 


This Second Volume, marked Part VI of 
my book on Rama the Greatest Pharaoh of 
Egypt and paged separately, contains some 
more surprises that follow from the study of 
the Ramayana, which are usually overlooked 
by its readers. 

Chief among them, the Rig Veda, the 
most important and also the most original of 
all the Vedas reveals more about Agasty^, the 
particularly favourite Maha Muni or Maha 
Rishi of the Tamilians than we learn from the 
First Volume of this book. His identity is 
concealed by the Epic but is laid quite bare by 
the History of ancient Egypt. 

The date of the composition of the Vedas 
is thus brought down to a more reasonable and 
historically possible limit. 

Rama and Krishna are the two most popu- 
lar gods now worshipped in India. In Vol. I 
the identity of Rama, completely concealed by 
the Epic, is dis-covered by the History )f 
ancient Egypt. 
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The other god Krishna whose identity is 
as completely concealed by the Maha-bharata, 
the Bhagavad Gita and the Bhagavata Purana, 
&c. &c. is as completely dis-closed by the His- 
tory, again of ancient Egypt. 

One and all the other avatars of Vishnu 
are thus seen to be explainable in the light of 
the history of that remarkable country. There 
is no room left for doubt in this respect. 

Among the other surprises contained in 
this Volume is the origin of the Hindu caste- 
marks revealed by Herodotus and Diodorus 
Siculus. The Vaishnavites are the only people 
in the world that preserve their ancient badge 
to this day and pride on it as a most valuable 
acquisition that redounds to their great credit 
and glory. 

Even modern Egypt is able to throw full 
light on the origin of the quite forgotten sub- 
deity, Shellar, the Herald of Vishnu. 

As in the First Volume, the present writer 
believes that in this Volume also, the reader 
will find very interesting matter in every sec- 
tion of it to think about. 

I once more thank the Saraswathi Power 
Press for turning out the best work it could, 
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and Mr. B. Somasundara Rao, M.A.., L.T., of the 
Government Training College, Rajahmundry, 
South India, for the great trouble he has taken 
in reading the proofs for me. 

Before closing, I invite all European and 
American scholars interested in India to ap- 
proach the study of its history and literature 
with a fuller knowledge of the ancient histories 
of Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, Persia, Greece 
and Rome. 


THE AUTHOR 
Vizagapafcam, 25-6-’34. 
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PART VI. 

MORE REMARKABLE SURPRISES 
FROM VALMIKL 




SECTION LVL 


Why is Rama represented in the Poem 
as an Impotent Man? 

The Ramayana idealises Rama and holds 
liim up as a model of virtue to the reader. We 
need not quarrel with the author on that ac- 
count, as all Biographies, especially Auto-bio- 
graphies are more or less written on similar 
lines and with a similar end in view to benefit 
or edify the reader in some respect or other, 
and leave out everything else that does not 
fit in with the writer’s purpose. The aim of 
the author of this poem does not appear to 
have been to encourage the worship of its hero, 
paying him Divine honours, but it is simply to 
show his admiration for him as a great king 
because he never once seeks to prove or illus- 
trate his Divine origin or nature except in the 
manner of his birth. Other poets and biogra- 
phers both before and after him, have done the 
same thing. It is really a species of Hero- 
Worship (or, glorification) that is paid to Rama 
in the poem. 

In some respects, however, the characteri- 
sation of Rama is carried to extremes and is 
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defective in consequence of it. For example,, 
what son will ever go into voluntary exile, and 
that for fourteen years(l), as has been pointed 
out in the foregoing pages, simply to please a 
dotard of a polygamous father? No heir to a 
throne, will, 'we may be sure, ever submit to 
such a treatment by such a father. It is, in- 
deed, difficult to understand why the author of 
the poem has not thought out his subject bet- 
ter. He has simply carried out the idea of 
obedience to a father due from a son beyond 
the point of endurance and possibility. 

Besides this, Kama’s so-called heroism is 
reduced by the author of the poem to the 
least possible extent. He is, as it were, emas- 
culated and reduced to the position of a help- 
less woman,' even under the most trying, dis- 
tressing and highly provocative circumstances. 
This is evidently in keeping with the character 
of the author himself. For, what else can an 
effeminate priest be who has no heroic spirit in 
him, and who believes all his lifetime in the 
potency of mantras and magical formulas, and 
who believes that one can overpower his 
enemies and the whole world besides by his 
reliance on them and on them alone? This is 
the reason why this author — P.Ys — ^has failed 
to see the urgent necessity to show that Rama 
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girded himself up promptly on the loss of his 
wife Sita and was up and doing. It is said 
that God has made man after His own Image, 
meaning that He has endowed him with God- 
like qualities. It is also mostly true that man 
shapes his God after his own likeness, meaning 
that he makes unworthy representations of 
Him. We can see how fthis is exemplified in 
the case of Rama by the caricatures 'hishhaktas 
have made of him. 



SECTION LVII. 


But what was the Real Rama like ? 

But the Real Rama was not at all like the 
feeble shadow of his, who is pourtrayed in the 
Ramayana. The moment HIS Sita was carried 
away by HIS HAVANA, Rameses II collected his 
army from the four quarters of his empires 
the army of Amon from the Thebaid, the 
army of Ptah from Memphis and Middle 
Egypt, the army of Ra from Heliopolis and the 
Delta, and the army of Sutekh from Tanis and 
the eastern allies, — the whole amounting to 
15,000 or 18,000 men* — and set off with it post- 
haste “from his frontier fortress of Zalu just 
east of the Suez Canal,* and started to cross 

* Maspero’s Struggle of Nations, 212. 

It is from Pa-Ramesis (Nes or Goshen, the capital of 
the Land of G-oshen,) or from Pelusium that 
Rameses II is said to have set out to attack the 
confederate princes of Asia Minor, who were lying 
in ambush near Kadesh.’ (Miss Edwards’ Thousand 
MiUs up the Nile, p. 272.) 

This account agrees with the route suggested 
in the Ramayana. Rama had first to make the 
Delta secure before entering Palestine and Syria in 
nursuit of Havana. 
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more than a hundred miles of desert which 
barred the way to the nearest habitable land, in 
hot pursuit of the enemy, who lay concealed in 
the Lebanon [ = Ramaanan] mountainous coun- 
try. He covered altogether four hundred miles 
at about fifteen miles a day for clear marching 
in order to strike before the Hittite alliance 
was assembled”.* 

In the battle of Kadesh fought immedi- 
ately after encountering the enemy, — 

“His Majesty arose like Mentu, 

He seized his panoply of war, 

He clad him in his habergeon, 

Himself like Baal in his hour. 

The great horses that were with his Majesty, 
Named “Victories in Thebes”, 

Were from the stable of User-ma-ra,* 

chosen of Ra, loved of Amen. 
Then did his Majesty dash on; 

Then he entered into the midst of the foes, 

of the vile Kheta; 

He alone by himself, no other with him. 
When his Majesty turned to look behind him 
He found around him 2500 chariots, 
in his outward way; 


* Prof. Petrie’s History of Egypt, Vol. III. pp- 51 & 53. 

• User-ma-ra (Sanskrit) Ra-ma-user =» Rama-isvar. 
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All the light troops of the vile Kheta, 
With the multitudes who were with them; 

^ 

They were three men on each chariot, 
They were united. 

But there was never a chief with me, 
There was never a charioteer. 

There was never an officer of the troops. 
Never a horseman; 

Being abandoned by the infantry. 

The chariots fleeing away before them, 
There remained not one of them 

for fighting along' with me.’” 

# # # «= 

I found 2500 chariots, 

I being in the midst of them. 

They became in dread before my mares. 
Never found even one among them 

his hand to fight. 

Their hearts rotted in their bodies for fear. 
Their arms were all powerless. 

They were unable to shoot an arrow. 

Never found they their hearts 
to carry their lances; 

I caused them to plunge them in the water. 
Even as plunge the crocodiles; 

They were fallen on their faces 
ono ovfiT tbpi other; 
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I was slaying among them, 

I loved that never one among them 
should look behind him, 

Never another should turn his face. 

Every fallen one among them 

did not lift himself up.” 

^ 

“I came up to them quicker than fire, 

I was carried among them, 

I was like Mentu; 

Gave I to them the taste of my hand, 

In the passing of an instant. 

I was upon consuming among them. 

Upon slaying in their places (as they stood). 

^ # # 

One was crying out among them to another, 

and saying, 

“Never a mortal this, the which is among us. 
It is Sutekh great of might, 

it is Baal in the flesh. 

Never did a man like the deeds of him — 

The one alone terrifies the multitudes, 
and there is never a chief with him, 
never a soldier. 

Come, hasten, save ourselves from before him. 
Seek we for us the life, to breathe the breath.” 
Behold thou! All who meet with him fall 

powerless, 
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His hand is on all their limbs; 

They never knew how to grasp the bow, 

Hor the spear likewise.” 

Then he saw them come to the union 

of the roads, 

Then his Majesty was behind 

like a gryphon. 

He was on slaying among them, 
they escaped him not, 

He shouted to the soldiers 
and the charioteers, to say, 

“Steady yourselves! Steady your hearts! 

My soldiers and my chariots; 

Behold ye these my mighty acts, 

I am alone, and it is Amen 

that sustains me. 

# # # # 

By Amen! they are extremely vile 

in ignoring God”.* 

^ ^ 

The above-quoted spirited account of the 
battle of Kadesh from a translation of the 
poem usually called after the name of a certain 
copyist called Pentaur, but which was really 

^ Prof. Petrie’s History of Egypt, Vol. Ill- pp- 55-60. 
(extracts). The poem of Pentaur reminds one of the 
spirited Bobbili Charitra in Telngu. The Dvipada 
metre is better suited to describe fights than any 
other. 
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written by some unknown “Valmiki”, to des- 
cribe the Syrian W ar of Rameses II, and is 
inscribed in the temples of Luxor and Karnak, 
makes quite a contrast to what we read of the 
same battle described as the battle of the Lanka 
in the Yuddha-Kanda, War Section, of the 
Ramayana. The latter is written by a spirit- 
less and tame Pandit who evidently never wit- 
nessed for himself, nor ever had an idea of the 
horrors of war or of the heroisms displayed in 
it. All the prolix descriptions of the fights in 
that War Section are nothing more than the 
products of his imagination, which is drawn 
upon from the feats of archery somewhere or 
other seen by him. 

Moreover, Sanskrit being a dead language 
is unsuited to describe in impassioned language 
martial deeds such as are done by great heroes 
like Rameses II on the battle-field. 

The sloka metre, too, which is selected for 
writing the poem, mellow and flowing as it is 
to please the ears of a leisured and easy-going 
audience, is too slow-moving and emotionless to 
stir up and to infuse a new and heroic spirit 
into their hearts. 



SECTION LVIII. 


Was Rama a Monogamist ? 

The RamSyana represents Rama as the 
faithful husband of only one wife throughout 
his lifetime, its object being to teach its rea- 
ders to be strict GRIHA.STAS. Was he, then, 
really and truly a monogamist ? or, Was he the 
product of his age ? 

The truth is let out in R. II. viii. 12, where 
Manthara the hunch-backed nurse, addressing 
her mistress Kaikeyi, says that Rama’s excel- 
lent women, parama striyah, that is to say, 
his wives would all be certain to rejoice at his 
coronation, while her (Kaikeyi’s) daughters-in- 
law would all be sure to mourn inside Bhara- 
ta’s home on account of his ruin in consequence 
of it. 

This sloka has given room to the commen- 
tators for much discussion, some quoting other 
slokas in support of the view of Rama's plural 
wives, and others ingeniously reconciling 
them to support the orthodox view. The 
poem, however, is consistent throughout, excep- 
ting in these few instances, in representing 
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Rama as a loyal husband and Sita as his 
sole and devoted wife.* 

The Real Rama, that is, Rameses II, how- 
ever, was not a monogamist, as Egyptologists 
point out. The three queens whose figures are 
sculptured in the great temple of Abu Simbel 
as the wives of Rama are ignorantly relegated 
to Dasa-ratha in this legend of Rama and are 
treated as the mothers of “the four awful 
brethren” at the facade and nicely distributed, 
as has been explained in a previous section of 
this Essay. “We know of only three queens 

by name”, writes Prof. Petrie,* fa) ‘‘‘■Nefer- 

tari Mery-Mut,...(b) Ast-Nefert, mother of his 
successor Merenptah... and (c) Maat-Neferu-Ra, 
the eldest daughter of the chief of Kheta, (who) 
was married in the 34th year when Ramessu 


I am obliged to Mr. Ganti Jogi Somayajulu, M.A.L.T., 
Telugu Lecturer, Pacbeappa’s College, Madras, for 
drawing my attention to this fact once in the course 
of a conversation with him in 1932. Would that 
more young Indian scholars of promise took up for 
solution interesting questions in Indian Literature 
and History like the problem of the present Essay, 
and not rest satisfied with the views of old scholars 
handed down to them by tradition, or with the 
views of the false Indian “patriots” of our day. 

History of Egypt, Vol. III. p. 82. 
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was about 51, The name “Dawn” was given 
her, as “Beholding the beauties of Ra”. She is 
represented with her father on the stele on the 
south face of the court 'in the great temple at 
Abu Simbel (L. D. iii 196), and on one of the 
colossi at Tanis. A plaque of hers was found 
at Tell el Yehudiyah.” 

In the Ramayana legend the name of 
Sita stands, in reality, for the coastal territory 
of Rameses in the eastern half of the Delta of 
the Nile, which the Kheta king instigated to 
revolt against Egypt; and in consequence of it 
Rameses had to fight the Ssnrian War. The 
Egyptian king’s subjects in Palestine or Lower 
Syria evidently connected or confused the 
name of Slta with the niece of Dasa-ratha, 
Sit-amon, the daughter of his sister, who was 
the wife of Akhenaten, the Monotheist Re- 
former-Pharaoh of Egypt; and, as time passed, 
Sit-amon came to be represented in the legend 
as Rama’s wife, Rama or Rameses II being the 
next most famous Pharaoh of Egypt after 
Akhenaten, the disastrous period between him 
and Rameses I or Sety I having been omitted 
owing to the religious animosity of the priests 
of Amon in Thebes, and owing to the weak 
kings that were then at the helm of the Govern- 
ment of Egypt. Rameses II, the son of Sety I 
and the grandson of Rameses I, was treated as 
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the son of Dasa-ratha, the king of Mitanni and 
Sit-amom, the niece of Dasa-ratha was made 
by this legend of Rama’s in Syria the wife of 
Rameses II. 

The idea of a son marrying his sister’s 
daughter is quite familiar in India and the 
custom is prevalent even among the Tamil 
Brahmins, although some of them may at times 
pretend to be quite ignorant of it. All this has 
been made quite clear in my first Essay. 

When Rameses married the daughter of the 
Kheta king, the name of Slt-amon or Sita was 
transferred to her by the Syrian Legend. 

This appears to have been the course of 
the development of the legend treated in the 
Ram§yana. 

No monumentary evidence can be reaso- 
nably asked for the growth of legends. 

If one understands the modes of thought 
and the customs prevalent among the 
Brahmins, he will all the more easily be able to 
appreciate the truth of what is said here. 



SECTION LIX. 


In what way was Rama’s Rule a Period of 
Perfect Happiness to the People ? 

The Eamayana says that the period of the 
rule of Rama was one of peace and prosperity 
to his country, and such it must have been. 
The phrase Bama Bajyam, Rama’s Rule, has 
become a proverb in India and denotes a period 
of perfect rule, during which all people are 
happy in every respect. During Rama’s rule 
we are told that no one fell sick or died, no 
father or mother ever mourned the loss of their 
son; there were no widows in the country to 
mourn the loss of their husbands &c. All the 
inhabitants of AySdhya were taken bodily by 
Rama into Vaikuntha the Heaven of Vishnu ! 

These are all pure and unalloyed exaggera- 
tions, and false hopes held out to the readers of 
the poem. But the reign of the Real Rama 
must have been a period of prosperity to the 
people of Egypt, just in the same way that the 
long reign of Queen Victoria, was to England, a 
a period of expansion, wealth and prosperity. 

RSma is believed to have ruled over AyS- 
dhya eleven thousand years or more. This is 
of course, exaggeration again as one may well 
understand. Rameses ruled over Ms country 
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sixty-seven years, out of which no less than 
forty-seven were -years of peace. During this 
long period, nearly half a century, Rameses 
devoted himself to develop the resources of the 
land, to dig canals and work the mines, and to 
build temples, palaces and cities so perpetua- 
ting his memory for all time. 

Writers on Ancient Egypt say that 
RamesesII was not as great a king as he claims 
in his inscriptions, and that some of his prede- 
cessors achieved more glory by their conquests; 
but that is exalting brute strength above good 
government. 

“Peace hath its victories no less than war.” 

If you wish to know Rama’s real great- 
ness, look around Egypt from Tanis in the Delta 
of the Mle to the second cataract. His great- 
ness is writ large in ineffaceable characters 
in the great buildings and temples and inscrip- 
tions he has left behind him, which are to this 
day the admiration of all the civilised world. 

It is distressing, therefore, to find Rameses 
belittled in some books on Ancient Egypt. To 
every Hindu and to every Indian Rama’s name 
has become one of endearment though it is 
wrong to pay him Divine honours. His great- 
ness is not diminished, but, on the other hand, is 
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really enhanced by acknowledging that he is no 
other than Rameses II, the most famous 
Pharaoh of Egypt. 

Unfortunately for us, the Ramayana has 
no record to show on stone or papyrus RSma’s 
real greatness, excepting its own account of 
the war which he waged against Ravana, and 
the little that it records of him does not bring 
out his true greatness prominently before the 
reader. 
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Who was the Real Successor of Rama 
at Ayodhya? 

The main object of writing the Ramayana 
is nothing more than to describe Rama's war 
with Ravana. The destruction of Ravana and 
the recovery of Sita are alone the topics with 
which it is concerned, as the aim of Homer’s 
Iliad is solely the destruction of Paris of Troy 
and the recovery of Helen. The original 
author of the poem, the Real Yalmlki, there is 
reason to suspect, was acquainted with the 
Greek epic, as copies of the latter were widely 
read by Greek colonists in the Payum and 
elsewhere throughout Egypt, wherever they 
were settled.* A copy of the Iliad was even 

^ “The result of Dr. Birch’s labours were given to the 
public in his “Guide to the First and Second 
Egyptian Rooms ’’ published by order of the trustees 

of the British Museum in May 1874 

Among the Egyptian Mss. of the Louvre may be 
seen some fragments of the XVIIIth Book of the 
Iliad discovered in a tomb upon the island [of 
Elephantine] (Miss Edwards: p. 182). 

“ Other fragments of the Iliad have been found 

from time to time in various parts of Egypt;. 

The finest specimen ever found in Egypt or elsewhere, 
and the earliest, has however been discovered this 
year, 1888, by Mr. Flinders Petrie in the grave of a 
woman at Hawara, in the Fayum.” (iJtd.) 
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found in the mouth of a dead crocodile.' 

Egyptologists tell us that Rameses II was 
the husband of not only three wives but that 
he had also a number of concubines, by all of 

^ “ Of all curious places wherein to find papyri, surely the 
most curious is the gullet of a crocodile. Yet it was 
in such a place that many papyri were found by 
Grenfell and Hunt, when working at Tebtunis. In 
the course of their excavations they came across a 
crocodile cemetery — a.n unusual thing in any other 
land, but not so m certain parts of Egypt, where the 
crocodile was a sacred animal, just as the cat or the 
ibis was sacred. One of their workmen, sick of 
finding nothing but crocodile burials, where he had 
hoped for decent sarcophagi, smashed one of the 
burials in pieces, when the extraordinary fact came 
to light... that in several instances papyrus rolls had 
been stuffed into the animals’ mouths or into other 
cavities in their bodies. From this strange source 
came a number of important official documents 
relating to the internal administration of Egypt 

during the later Ptolemaic period Homeric 

papyri are so plentiful as to become rather a 
nuisance, and a drug in the market. ‘‘ The common- 
est author of all is Homer,” says Dr. Hunt. ‘‘The 
great popularity of the bard is indeed one of the 
chief trials of the excavator’s patience. He sees an 
extra large literary fragment emerging from the 
soil, and wonders for a brief moment what new 
treasure he has found — ^but teii to one it is only old 
Homer again”. ( Egyptian Papyri and Papyrus- 
Hunting, by the Eev, James Baikie, pp. 236 & 249. 
Eeligious Tract Society, London.) 
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whom he became the father of no less than 170 
children — 111 sons and 59 daughters — some of 
their names having been recorded.^ Out of 
them only one named Mer-en-Ptah, ‘beloved of 
Ptah,’ succeeded him. 

The Eamayana knows nothing of it. It 
says that Lakshmana was offered the crown 
as Rama’s successor and that he refused it, and 
that in consequence of it Bharata was made the 
“ Yuva Rajah", the Crown Prince. What 
became of Kusa and Lava* whom Rama reco- 
gnised and acknowledged as his sons, the poem 
does not say, notwithstanding the fact that the 
eldest son always succeeded to the throne of 
his fathers, according to the established rule in 
the family of Ikshvaku. All this account, 
therefore, deserves to be unceremoniously set 
aside. The legend of Rama as perpetuated in 
the Ramayana grew up at a very, very late 
period indeed in the History of Egypt. 

* Petrie’s History, VoL iii pp. 34-38. 

* Kusa and Lava are names invented by the legend to 

denote the lands of Kush and Labanon = (Labanaan) 
or Libya, which being subject to Egypt are repre- 
sented as the sons of Rama. Their singing of the 
story of Rama before him which led to their reco- 
gnition by him as his sons means that these two 
legends of the Nubian and Syrian wars of Ramoses 
II came from those countries. 



SECTION LXI. 


Who is Vishnu? 

The usual formula of the Hindu Trinity is 

1. Brahma, ) 2. Vishnu, ) 

the Creator, ) the Preserver, i 

and 3, Mahesvara or Siva. ■) 
the Destroyer. ) 

In these pages ^Brahma' has been identi- 
fied with ‘Abram’ and ‘Abraham’, the epony- 
mous father of the Hebrew race, whose legends 
are recorded in the Jewish Bible. Sarada or 
Sarasvati, wife of Brahma, is identified with 
Sarah the wife of Abraham. ‘Ikshvaku’, son 
of Brahma, from whom Rama is repeatedly 
said in the Ramayana to have been descended, 
has been identified with Isaac the son of Abra- 
ham, whose name the Muslims pronounce as 
Ishaak. Judah's name we find preserved in 
Indian literature in the form of Yadu. The 
name of ^Jehovah' the Hebrew God appears in 
the Vedas in the form of ^Yahveh’, as the late 
Rev. Dr. K. M. Bannerjea has shown in his 
*Arian Witness'. 

The fact that the Original Valmiki claims 
Rama as a descendant of Ikshvaku in several 
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places in the poem, shows that he (Rama) must 
have had some Hebrew blood in his veins. The 
fact that he refers to Abraham, the father of 
the Hebrew nation, as the Brahma, the Sura- 
Jyeshtha or the eldest of the gods, in other 
words the Supreme God, also shows, I think, 
that Rama had Hebrew blood in him. I may 
be wrong in my inference, but the subject de- 
serves, I think, some investigation, as it may 
result in tracing out the origin of some at least 
of the Vedic hymns^ and also of the Brahmins in 
India. Some of the remarks that follow may 
help to strengthen the inference here made. 

In Egypt, the cult of Osiris, Amon, Sewa 
or Siva, is the earliest form of religion that 
we read of. Osiris is Siva and is the god of 
death, and is represented by the jackal in the 
Egyptian hieroglyphic writings. The name of 
Siva is, therefore, explained in Sanskrit to 
mean both a jackal and the god. The name is 
also used to mean suhham, blessing as though 
death is not a calamity after all, but the portal 
to a higher and more blessed state of being. 

But a sect among the priests of Siva or 
Osiris in Egypt broke away from the main 
body, and said that man had better contemplate 
the glories of the Ba, Sanskrit Bavi, the sun, 
than to be ever seriously or gloomily thinking 
‘ Bee below on the Date of the Vedas- 
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of the ‘bourne from which no man ever returns’, 
and that the pleasures of the day and of life are 
to be preferred to the philosophic contempla- 
tion of the inevitable end of human existence. 

This is how the worship or religion of 
Ea appears to have first come into being in 
Egypt. The worship of Ra and the worship 
of Osiris were rival creeds there for a long 
time, as they are in India from of old up to 
the present day. 

When for the troubles that came over 
Egypt the adherents of Osiris or Siva and of 
Ea sought refuge in this country at different 
times, they brought with them their old rival- 
ries and animosities. 

The worshippers of Ra in Egypt, foreigners 
as they were in India, sought admission into 
the Brahmin fold by learning Sanskrit and the 
Vedas and by adopting the name of Vishnu an 
Aryan deity mentioned in the Veda, as the 
name of their god. This name ‘Vishnu’ is 
explained to mean ‘one who is all over the 
universe’, ‘one who pervades the universe’, 
‘one whose garment is the universe’, visvam 
vi-veshti vyapnoti. If this etymology is accep- 
td as the correct one, then it is a beautiful 
name for God, embodying a beautiful idea. 
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In the very first verse* that Valmiki is said 
to have composed, the word ‘‘nishada' is inter- 
preted in two different ways by the commen- 
tators. It is derived from, ^nishidati asmin' 
and is said to mean (1) one in whom \^Lakslimi\ 
abides, or, an abode [of Lakshmi], and (2) one 
in whom sin abides, a robber, a hunter, a sin- 
ner, a chandala, or matanga or an untouchable. 

It is in connection with the second mean- 
ing of nishada that the untouchables of the 
present day follow a Pauranic story and claim 
to be the descendants of Valmiki or to belong 
to the same caste as he is said to have belong- 
ed, to the Valmiki kulam. 

The present writer has nothing whatever 
to do with the praise or otherwise of the reli- 
gions or castes of the people. He is only con- 
cerned with the various aspects in which the 


“ma nishada pratishiham tvam 
avia gamas sasvatis samah 
yat krouncha mithunat ekam 
avadhih kama mohitam''- 

Here 'ma-nishada’ is also capable of being inter- 
preted to mean ‘he who has stolen his mother^ 
^ma = mother’. The poet should not have used such 
a word, as it is liable to be misinterpreted by the 
opponents of Vaishnavaism. 
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Eamayana is understood by the people at large. 
As observed above, the name ‘Vishnu’ used for 
God is a very beautiful one and a very expres- 
sive and accurate one too. For all the world, 
he does not wish that the Indians should give 
up the name for any other, as it is Just as good 
as any other to name God. The Mahabharata 
well describes “the original first Being Jsaw, 
who is adored by all and to whom all make offer- 
ings, who is the true unchangeable one, who is 
manifested and unmanifested, eternal and 
everlasting Brahma, who is both non-existing 
and existing — non-existing, who is the (exist- 
ing) universe, and still distinct from both the 
existing and the non-existing world, who is the 
originator of all, both high and low, who is 
the ancient, great, undecaying one, — who is 
Vishnu, the good and the goodness, who is 
worthy of all worship, pure and sinless, who is 
Hari, the lord of the faculties, the guide of all 
the moveable and the unmoveable If all of 
us keep this ideal notion of God before our 
minds and live lives worthy of it, we shall not 
be found wanting. If, on the other hand, un- 
worthy representations of Gndare made and our 
people are taught to worship them in His name. 


^ Soutts words. Adi Parva, Ch.ap i. 22-24. (M. N. Dutt’s 
Translation) 
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then they will become the laughing-stock of 
the world, and we shall be looked down upon 
by all good and worthy men. Our own sacred 
writings teach us to follow the best ideal. 
It is hoped, therefore, that all Indians — Hindus, 
as well as others will co-operate with each 
other to bring about this end. The fear of God 
in man’s heart alone can make all wars and 
quarrels among men — both religious, and 
political or economic — to cease and disappear 
from the pages of the World’s History, and 
make our earth a Heaven for us. 



SECTION LXII. 


What is the Origin of the Hindu Castemarks ? 

The rulers of the land in the 5th-7th 
centuries A. D. having been first won over to 
y aishnavaism by the tinkling and gingling 
noise of cymbals used by its priests and by 
means of the unintelligible but high-sounding 
Sanskrit words heard from their lips, most of 
their subjects quite readily became Vaishna- 
vites en masse. Their bread depended upon it 
and that is why we see some of them wearing 
flaring Vaishnava castemarks on their faces. 
Some of them again are very proud of their caste- 
mark, to all intents and purposes. They make 
their faces look truly dreadful and hideous, 
making -themselves still more frightful by 
smearing their castemarks all over their bodies 
— their shoulders and arms, their chests and 
bellies, and even their backs and legs and what 
not. 


The priests put their castemark even on 
the faces of their Yishnu images not knowing its 
original significance, dress them up and make 
them look like black, fat Ayengars with plump 
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cheeks, (See the pictures of Sri Eangana- 
dhaswami at Srirangam, printed on p. 54 of 
Volume One) and of VenkatesaJat Tirupati 

(printed here) they paint their castemark 

likewise on the walls of their temples, vaha- 
nams or conveyances of the god and on' their’ 
sacred vessels and innumerable other places.. 



Eepresentation of God Vishnu at Tirupati, South India. 


The V aishnavites say that their castemark 
represents Lakshmi. 
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I am unwilling to revive old memories 
which have slipped out of their minds appa- 
rently altogether; but the truth must be told 
and it is just as well for the people to know 
it. What, then, according to History, is the 
origin of the castemarks of the Hindus who 
are the only people in all the world to wear 
them, so far as one knows. 

The meaning of the castemark which the 
Saivites wear on their foreheads is universally 
known. 

But ithe castemark of the Vaishnavites— 
is it at all like Lakshmi though, which they 
say it is? Does it suggest Lakshmi’s face at 
all? If not, what part of her body put on 
their faces by the Ayengars and Acharyas of 
South India, does it represent? They are the 
chief representatives and supporters of 
Vaishnavaism in India, very bigoted and self- 
sufficient ones too. 

Let us, them, learn the truth about it. 

“ In the histories of Herodotus and Dio- 
dorus, and in the works of several other classi- 
cal writers”, writes Sir E. A. Wallis Budge,* 
““the mighty deeds and exploits of a hero called 


^ Histcyry of Egypt, Yol. V. pp. 76-79; 82-87 (extracts) 
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Sesostris are described or alluded to; it is not 
certain that these writers had any clear idea 
when he lived, but it is quite certain that many 
of his works correspond with those performed 
by Rameses II, and that to the history of 
Rameses II the Greeks united the legends 
and romance of Sesostris. The name Sesostris 
is certainly not a form of that of Rameses, but 
Prof .Sethe* is undoubtedly correct in saying that 
it is derived from the old Egyptian name Senu- 
sert, i.e., Usertsen, and that the original hero 
of the Sesostris legend was a king of this 
dynasty who bore this name. But a by-name 
of Rameses II, “Sesetsu”, may very well have 
contributed to the formation of the legendary 
name Sesostris, and why any one of the kings 
who bore the name of Usertsen, or Senusert, 
should be chosen as the popular hero of his- 
toric romances cannot be said. The Sesoses 
of Pliny,* who made the “third obelisk at 
Rome,” appears, as Prof. Sethe has said, to be 
Usertsen I, especially as his son’s name “Nun- 
coreus” may very well represent the prenomen 
of Amen-em-hat II, Nub-Kan-Ra, but History 


* See Sesostris, von K. Sethe, Leipzig, 1900. 

Lib. xxxvi. 15. Sesoses appears to be derived from, 
the form Ses. 
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does not record that he waged war like Ra- 
meses II, or built great temples, or that he did 
the things which Rameses II is known to have 
done. On the other hand, many exploits are 
attributed to Sesostris of which no parallels 
can be found in the history of Rameses II, and 
we are compelled to come to the conclusion 
that the Sesostris of Greek legend is a hero 
round whose name the legends and traditions 
of many great kings and warriors have gather- 
ed, and he must be put in the category of such 
popular characters as Gilgamesh, the narrative 
of whose exploits delighted the Sumerians and 
Babylonians for thousands of years, and Nim- 
rod and Alexander the Great, to whom tradi- 
tion has ascribed the wisdom and power and 
conquests of .dozens of, historical heroes, and 
whose history, having been translated into 
many languages, has charmed men of every 
nationality from Malaya in the East to Eng- 
land in the West.” 

“The fullest account of the hero Sesostris 
is given j^by Diodorus Siculus, who not only 
repeats some of the matters which are related 
by Herodotus concerning him, but what is 
more interesting, adds a number of others 
which well illustrate the growth of the legends 
concerning his life and exploits after the death 
of Herodotus. 
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“Herodotus says: — * the worthy Prince 

Sesostris. Him the priests count first of all 
the kings of Egypt to have passed the narrow 
seas of Arabia in long ships, and brought in 
subjection all those people that lived along the 
Red Sea. Whence returning the same way, he 
gathered a great army of men, and passedto the 
mainland, subduing all countries whithersoever 
he went* Such as he found valiant and hardy, 
not refusing to jeopardise their safety in the 
defence of their liberty, after obtaining the 
victory, he set up in their country pillars or 
crosses of stone, on which were engraved the 
names of the kings and the country, and how 
by his own force he had made them yield. 
On the contrary, such as without opposition 
gave themselves up into his hands, or without 
much fighting and bloodshed were brought to 
give in to him, in their countries also he set 
up pillars and little crosses, on which were 
carved the secret parts of women, to signify 
to the posterity the effeminate character of 
the people there living ” 


^ B.R’s translation. Fol 95 bf. (The spelling and lan- 
guage are here modernised.) 

® The italics are mine throughout these extracts from 
Budge 
S 
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“The history of Sesostris according to 
Diodorus is as follows: — 

“ Seven descents after (they say) Sesostris 
reigned, who excelled all his ancestors in great 
and famous actions. But not only the Greek 
writers differ among themselves about the 
king, but likewise the Egyptian priests and 
poets relate various and different stories con- 
cerning him. We shall relate such as are 
most probable and agreeable to those signs 
and marks that are yet remaining in Egypt to 
confirm them. 


“Having therefore rendezvoused his army, 
he marched first against the Ethiopians inha- 
biting the south, and having conquered them, 
forced them to pay him tribute of ebony, gold, 
and elephant’s teeth. 

# 

And, therefore, putting a stop to his expe- 
dition in Thrace, up and down in all his con- 
quests, he erected pillars, whereon were inscri- 
bed, in Egyptian letters, called hieroglyphics, 
these words: — ‘Sesostris, king of kings, and 
lord of lords, subdued this country by his arms. ’ 
Among those nations that were stout and war- 
like, he carved upon those pillars the privy 
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members of a man; amongst them that were 
cowardly and faint-hearted the secret parts of 
a woman: conceiving that the chief and princi- 
pal member of a man woidd he a clear evidence 
to posterity of the courage of every one of themf 

The charge of effeminacy here attributed 
to the ancestors of the Vaishnavas, however, 
now applies to most communities in our coun- 
try and to most nations in the world. 

Our system of education must greatly 
change. Else India will be at the mercy of 
every warlike and robber nation in the world. 
Ho country or nation in the world can stand 
on its own legs if all others combine to crush 
it by force of arms or by starving it to sub- 
jection. 



SECTION LXIII. 


What is the Real Origin of the Brahmins 
of India ? 

Some Englishmen have shrewdly remarked 
to the writer that the Brahmins of India have to 
some extent the features of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans. Before them the belief com- 
monly held' was that they were some of the 
best living representatives of the ancieni 
Aryans. But Prof. A. H. Keene in his Ethno- 
logy has shown that there is now no Aryan 
race in the world but only representatives of 
an ancient Aryan language. 

Sir W. W. Hunter observes in his inter- 
esting book on Orissa that the Brahmins of 
India are of different types. He points out 
that the Brahmins are a composite caste. 
“From remote antiquity,” he says, “two great 
tribes of the Indo- Aryans appear in bold con- 
tradistinction to each other, the Kshatriyas 
and the Brahmins. The latter in the end ob- 
tained the supremacy, and their superior culture 
made them the sole chroniclers of the strife.... 
It seems in accordance with the facts of uni- 
versal history that in this long struggle the 
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Brahmins should seek alliance with the abori- 
ginal tribes, and that such alliances sJiould in 
some cases end in an amalgamation more or 
less complete of the two races. Accordingly 
we find the Brahman incarnation of Vishnu 
manufacturing a whole population of Brahmans 
out of the fisher tribes of Malabar; and the story 
which crops up in so many Provinces, of the low 
castes being made into Brahmans in order to 
attend a royal sacrifice, probably veils an 
ethnic syncretism of the same sort. At Jaipur 
it is five septs of Brahmans that were thus 
manufactured; in Bhagalpur, 100,000 families; 
in Oudh, 12o,000; and generally, although not 
always, some incarnatio7i of Vishnu in quite 
pre-historic times appears on the scene to per- 
form the operation The aboriginal or low 

castes thus adopted into the Brahman popula- 
tion never attained morethan a nominal equality ; 
nowhere do they eat together or intermarry 
with the higher class; in many places they have 
sunk to the level of the labouring populace; and 
even in Malabar, where they assert lofty claims, 
the Brahman settlers from Upper India des- 
pise their non-Aryan, origin, and ridicule their 
pretensions".^ 


* Hunter’s Orissa, Vol. i. pp. 263-’3. Read also pp. 238- 
261 & 264. The italics are mine. 
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Dr. Hunter published his book in 1872. 
that is, when the history and civilisation of 
ancient Egypt were not so widely known as 
they are in our day. He could only write 
what he had observed about the mixed char- 
acter of the Brahman communities in India. 

But the origin of the Brahmin castemarks, 
as explained in the previous Section, carries us 
back to the Ethiopian and other wars of 
Rameses II. The name Ethiopian in his day 
was applied to all people that lived to the 
south of Egypt beginning from the first cata- 
ract. The Ethiopians were not Negroes; nor were 
the Nubians either. Now, we know for certain 
that Rameses II was in Nubia, and after 
successfully bringing his war against it to an 
end, excavated the rock shrines at Bet el Waly 
and at Abu Simbel, and at several other places 
besides, and recorded his victories in them in 
indelible characters for all time. The true 
history of Rama may be read there even now. 
But the legend of Rama, as we have it in the 
Ramayana, cropped up later among the people 
there who had forgotten the true history and 
eventually found its way into India. By whom 
was the Nubian version of the legend brought 
over here ? 

Among the Tamilian Vaishnavas, there 
are two chief sects — the VADA-galais and the 
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TEN-galais, — the Northerners and the South- 
erners, who are always at logger heads with 
each other, each always claiming the prasadam 
(food blessed by the god) before the other and 
always ready to break each other’s heads if 
they did not succeed in their attempt. There 
is no love lost between them. They are for all 
practical purposes two distinct communities, 
the Ten-galais being distinguished by a tail 
stroke of Sri Lakshmi’s mark over the nose. 
The probability is that these Ten-galais, the 
southern sect, brought over to South India, 
from Nubia the account of Rameses’s war in 
that country, while the Vada-galais, the north- 
ern Vaishnavas, had brought over the account 
of his Syrian war from Egypt or Syria into 
North India before them. The Ten-galais are, 
generally speaking, darker than the others. 

Thus then, the Ten-galais may be taken 
to have originally been Nubians, and having 
taken refuge in India by force of circum- 
stances, helped to build the Vaishnava temples 
in S. India after the model of those in Egypt 
and Nubia and to teach the people a corrupt 
form of Vaishnavaism and image worship.* 


^ The name of Vishnu appears in Tamil as VUtunar^ 
Mahrati VithaL In the Vedic period Vishnu 
was a god of subordinate importance, generally* 
[Note continued on the next page] 
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connected with Indran and seldom celebratea oy 
himself. He did not rise much higher in the Brah- 
mana period, at least among the Brahmins and 
Kshatriyas. Presently, however, he was elevated 

to be the supreme god Traditionally, the Shree- 

permatore Temple is said to be the first Vaishnava 

temple in the south Shellar,'* Vishnu’s heiald, 

obtains a share in the worship, and takes 

always the lead in processions at festivals.” Glossary, 
pp. 985-6. 

The first cataract, called Shellal by the Arabs, 
begins a little to the south of Aswan, and ends a 
little to the north of the island of Philae”. Budge’s 
Nile, p. 453. 

The village of Shellal (Esh-Shallal, ‘the cataract’) 
...lies on the east bank of the Nile opposite Philae”. 
Baedeker’s Egypt, p. 389. 



SECTION LXIV. 


Are not some of the Tamil Vaishnavas of 
South India Refugees from the South of Egypt? 

In a previous Section the claims of the 
Tamilians of South India on their Rishi 
Agasti as having been indebted to him for 
much of their culture have been quoted.* 


The following extract from Mr. J. Grafton 
Milne’s ‘‘‘'History of Egypt under Roman Rule’' 
is sure to interest the reader and may be com- 
pared with those claims; — 

CULTURE. 

“16. Of the educational apparatus of Roman 
Egypt characteristic specimens have been 
found on ostraka, wooden tablets, and papyri, 

• The Tamil year is solar and has 365 days. While the 
Telugu year is lunar and has only 360 days and an 
additional month is intercalated every four years or 
so. Why is this? It seems to point to the fact that 
the Tamilians must once have been Roman subjects 
as they adopt the Julian calendar. In other lan- 
guage areas also in India, a similar difference may 
exist- The subject is well worth study. Was the 
calendar ever reformed in India itself? When? 
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which illustrate the gradual stages of elemen- 
tary instruction, through the alphabet and 
the combination of letters into syllables, to the 
writing out of passages from dictation or the 
composition of essays on a theme; collections 
of grammatical rules for conjugation and 
declension and syntactical classifications for 
the guidance of students are also represented 
among the relics. Mathematical exercises are 
rarer, but occasionally occur. The main text 
book for literary purposes was Homer, whose 
works were used in all stages of instruction: 
lines of Homer were set as copies for practice 
in handwriting or made the basis of a lesson 
on morals: epitomes of the narratives of the 
Iliad or Odyssey, paraphrases of passages, and 
commentaries are frequently found. For moral 
education large drafts were also made on the 
gnomic poets, whose sentences furnished apt 
material for the purpose. In later centuries 
the Coptic schoolmasters seem to have re- 
placed Homer by the Bible for the various 
uses mentioned. The elementary schools which 
were probably of the ordinary Greek type of 
day-school, to which the pupils were taken by 
the paidagogoi, may be assumed to have exis- 
ted in the larger towns, where there would be 
a sufficient population of the upper Hellenised 
stratum to support them. The lower classes. 
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Egyptians and poor Greeks, as a rule were un- 
educated, as is shown by the frequency with 
which such people are described in documents 
as illiterate. The second stage in the education 
of a Greek boy, as an ephebe, was certainly 
strictly limited to a privileged group in each 
of the nome capitals.” 

If one compares this account with wha 
Dr. Maclean says in the ‘ Glossary ' * of tei 
quoted in this Essay that “the architecture o: 
the Ramesvaram temple resembles the Egy- 
ptian style”, we shall be iustified in drawing 
the inference here made that some at least of 
the Vaishnavas in South India had at some 
time or other been subjects of Rome in Egypt 
and brought over here with them the story of 
the Nubian version of Rama from their origi- 
nal home — Nubia lying to the south of Egypt. 
It seems to be possible also, if not probable, 
that among such immigrants into India there 
must have been Blemmyes who constantly 
gave considerable trouble to the Roman rulers 
of Nubia by their raids and who were 
consequently forced by Florus, the Governor of 
the Thebaid to submit to “a peace for one 
hundred years on the terms that they should 
release all Roman captives, pay compensation 


^ p. 741, art: 'Ram' 
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for damages done, and surrender hostages”.* 
The Blemmyes must have found it easy to 
gain admission into the Brahmin fold in India. 
(Blemmyes = Brahmis, 1= r.) 


* J. G. Milne’s History of Egypt under Homan Rule 
p. 100 (Methuen & Co.) 


SECTION LXV. 


Was Buddha a Thief, which the Ramayana 
says he was ? 

Vishnu occupies, says the late Prof. Mac- 
donnelP, “a subordinate position in the Rig 
Veda”. His name occurs only in five hymns. 
In three strides he pervades the universe. 
The fish, which in the SB. ( 1, 8 , i ) delivers 
Manu from the Flood, appears in the Maha- 
bharata as a form of Prajapati, becoming in the 
Pur anas an incarnation of Vishnu. In the 
S. B. ( 7, 5, 1® : cf T A. 1, 23 ® ) Prajapati about 
to create his offspring becomes a tortoise mov- 
ing in the primeval waters. In the Puranas 
this tortoise is an avatar of Vishnu, who assu- 
mes this form to recover various objects lost in 
the Deluge 

The refugees from Egypt, as has been said 
above, brought with them their old rivalries 
and animosities. To this day their feelings are 
bitter towards each other, and no Saivite recei- 
ves a follower of Vishnu under his roof, nor 
does a Vaishnavite at all entertain kindly feel- 
ings towards a worshipper of Siva. As time 

* “ Vedic Mvtholoau ” § 17 " 
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went on, however, Vaishnavaism captured the 
imagination of the then rulers of the land, 
and of the heads of the communities, by its 
external show and other devices. This is how 
the Vaishnavites were first ‘able to gain the 
upper hand over their rivals. Thus it happens 
that in the Hindu Trinity, Vishnu is placed in 
the second and Siva in the third place. 

How in the Ramayana we see that P Vg 
claims for Vishnu the very first place in the 
Hindu Trinity — even above Brahma’s. (See 
Rama’s genealogy given on the occasion of his 
marriage with Sita.) 

But Rama himself was a worshipper of the 
Ungam which is the symbol of Saivaism. He 
is even said to have set it up at Ramesvaram 
and to have worshipped it. The expression 
Rama-lingam, a name borne by some Indians, 
means the lingam set up by Rama in that 
place. 

Having, to some extent, already gained the* 
upper hand over Saivaism in India, Vaishna- 
vaism allied itself with it, since both acknow- 
ledged the authority of the Vedas as the first 
test and mark of Hinduism, and set about to 
demolish and expel from the country their 
^eat rival, Buddhism, which refused to submit 
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to the Vedic authority, and even ridiculed the 
observances of the Saivites and the V aishna- 
vites alike. ‘ If, by means of the Sraddhas that 
you offer to the dead, you could benefit them 
in any way and secure for them the Kailasa 
and Vaikuntha heavens, you might as well,’ 
Buddhism said, ‘ offer food down below to those 
on the housetop and see how it will benefit 
them ‘ All the ceremonies you perform and 
teach others are so many devices invented by 
cunning men to fleece the ignorant people” * 

The strife was long and bitter, but in the 
end Brahmanism triumphed, and Vaishnavaism 
loudec-tongued and less reflecting, revised or 
re-wrote all the old literature in accordance 
with its own views. Thus it has happened that 
much of the old Saivite literature forthwith 
disappeared or was thrown into the background. 
This is also the reason why we do not find 
much of it in some of the vernaculars of the 
country. 

Taking advantage of the defeat of 
Buddhism, Vaishnavaism showed a bolder front 
and said Buddha was a thief and so on, as 
already quoted from the Ramayana. But hush, 
O Vaishnava Ayengar, or Acharya! Abuse is 


^ See Mrs. Ehys David’s Buddhism (S. P. C. K. London) 
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the argument of the weak. ‘ Buddha has more 
adherents in the world than Vishnu. Buddha 
might yet retort and say, “Your Vishnu is 
admittedly ma-nishada, ‘he who has stolen 
Lakshmi’ as he is so named by yourselves. The 
quibbling meaning you attach to the word 
shows only that you wish to escape from the 
difficulty you have involuntarily involved 
yourselves in. That will not do. Be consistent 
with yourselves and admit the truth of what 
you have said. The history of Vaishnavaism 
in India shows clearly enough that by hook or 
crook your Vishnu has raised himself from a 
mere subordinate position to the one he now 
occupies in the Hindu Trinity and every one 
knows what position he is aspiring to. Yet 
yours is still an obscure — in the world. I 
have, at least, comparatively speaking, more 
reason on my side. All the thinking world is 
on my side, partly at my rate, while all the 
brainless people are on your side: I am a 
Gautama, a descendant of Gotama, the best of 
bulls — a title borne by my ancestors, the 
best of the Pharaohs of Egypt for centuries 
untold. Reason is the only guide given to man 
in this life of his, and all the tortures and 
ceremonies that you practise and prescribe for 
others, are condemned by it.’ 

* The Editor of the Hindu and his correspondent who 
reviewed my Essay on Rama in the issue of 26-6-’29 
should kindly remember this. 
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Buddha 




P Va was evidently misled when he met 
the name of Abydos ( Gk. A—BUDO [s]) in the 
Eeal Valmiki’s legend of Rama’s, the origin 
and meaning of which he could not understand. 
The name evidently brought back to his 
recollection the serious struggle his community 
has had to face in this country, and he has thus 
flown into a furious passion. His outburst 
against Buddhism may be thus accounted for* 




SECTION LXVI. 


How to Reform Vaishnavaism in particular and 
Hinduism in general ? 

Every religion is liable to be corrupted as 
time passes. The more distant it is from its 
source and fountain-head, the more is it likely 
to degenerate and cease to be a living force to 
its followers. This is universally true. 

What good are the Vaishnavites now doing 
to India ? 

Once they were a power in the land. But 
now they have become sordid and long ceased 
to be a power for good over the people. They 
have apparently spent all their energy in 
speculating about the relations that are believ- 
ed to exist between God, matter and the human 
soul. They have wrangled enough about the 
future of man, — how he may attain sa-lokyam, 
sa-mipyam, sa-rupyam or sa-yiijyam. There 
is no end of fruitless religious controversies in 
the world, and — in India, especially. It is time 
that we began to think of practical and practi- 
cable views of life, how we can perfect our- 
selves and our countrymen so as to be able to 
command respect from others. 

Does the Ramayana inculate the worship 
of Rama? Can its sanction be claimed to 
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support idol- worship among us? It is true that 
the ancient Egyptians practised idolatry, like 
their contemporaries in other parts of the 
ancient world, such as the Babylonians, Assy- 
rians &c. But Rama was not worshipped as a 
god even by the Egyptians. He made statues 
of himself, it is true, but they were not wor- 
shipped by them. It is true also that he con- 
sidered himself to be a son of Amon-Ra the 
god of Thebes, and placed his own statue in the 
midst of the statues of the gods of Egypt but 
that was to show that he attained 'to the state 
of bliss after death. Perhaps it is wrong to 
say that he did all this himself. It is quite 
possible that his successors or the priests have 
done so, as they are always prone to do. In 
any case we are not bound to follow in their 
footsteps. Our UPANISHADS are abetter guide 
for us. 

It is criminal on the part of any one to 
invent or propagate stories about God that are 
derogatory to Him. Is God ever capable of 
deceiving men by telling lies or by practising 
practical jokes on them? Let us have none of 
this any more. Let us purge our literature 
from all unworthy representations of God as 
the more advanced sections of Christians are 
now doing by revising their old beliefs afresh; 
and let us set before our own and other men’s 
minds the ideal of a perfect and holy God. 
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Some people defend the degrading practice 
of idolatry saying that it enables the ignorant 
masses to place the idea of God before their 
mind’s eye and to learn to have faith in Him. 
But what image can serve as a representation 
of God, Who is formless and of Whom hot even 
the best of us can form an adequate idea in our 
minds. Can the dreadful image of J agannath at 
Puri or the fine Ayengar-like image of Sri 
Ranganatha at Srirangam or the ugly Ayengar- 
like image of Venkatesa at Tirupati help man 
in the least to understand the real form and 
nature of the Supreme Being? 



God Vishnu as Jagannath at Puri, near Cuttack. 
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Even the educated and learned men in our 
country practise idol-worship. Can they too 
not do without images, bringing on themselves 
the censure of the world? 

Proper teaching and instruction alone can 
remove this evil from among us. Let us all 
then be alive to this dire need among us and 
set about to teach our people the truth and 
nothing but the truth about God in right 
earnest. 

“Of all the vyasanas or evils born of ^kama\ 
desire, telling a lie is the greatest^ the Kama- 
yana teaches us. “Greater than it are adultery 
and getting angry with another without rea- 
son” and so on. 

This characterisation of E-ama by Sita is 
well worthy of imitation by all people in the 
world. There is no better service for man to 
do than to teach this lesson to his fellow men. 


R. III. ix. 3 ff. 



SECTION LXVII 


Is India the Source and Fountain-head 
of all the Civilisations of the World ? 

Of late some Indian scliolars, mostly Brah- 
mins, have begun to put forth such a stupen- 
dous claim as is indicated by the heading of 
this Section. Like their forefathers they live 
too much in dream-land still. They have no 
history worth the name. 

In a little book on ^’’San Francisco — A 
Credit to the Nation”'^ the writer Sanford 
Jarrell writes : — “Sloganers have already said 
that San Francisco is the New York of the 
West. But tell that to a native son,® and with 
the smartness of wit that marks his calling he 
will retort: “New York is the San Francisco 
of the East, without our sublime climate”. 

Similarly, some Englishman having some- 
times remarked that the Telugu language is the 
Italian of the East, a clever Indian scholar has 


^ Little Blue Booh No. 1414, edited by E. Haldeman- 
Julius Girard, Kansas. U.S.A. 

* “a San Franciscan. 
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written that Italian is the Telugu of the West, 
as though the Englishman’s remark had implied 
something derogatory to the dignity of his own 
mother-tongue ! 

A similar spirit of false patriotism is in some 
qiarters shown by the Indians who claim that 
Sanskrit was the original language of mankind 
from which all others in the world have sprung, 
and that India was the birth place of all the 
civilisations of the world, if not of mankind 
itself. They claim that the ancient Indians, 
by which term are meant the Hindus, knew all 
about the aeroplanes in their day, as the Rama- 
yana speaks of Rama’s returning to Ayodhya in 
a vimanmn, and as the ancient rishis and the 
gods are said in the Hindu writings to have 
visited the earth through the skies by means of 
similar conveyances and so on, and so on ! How 
Harada came from the skies to visit Valmiki 
to tell him the story of Rama is not mentioned 
in the Ramayana, nor by what means he dis- 
appeared into the skies. Possibly, he could 
walk in air, singing and dancing, dancing and 
singing. 

There is nothing infra dig to us, Indians, if 
we have to admit that others knew some things 
more and better too than ourselves, facts being 
irresistible. 
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The whole of the present Essay proves, in 
my opinion, that the story of Rama as related 
in the Indian epic, is a very faded and dis- 
torted copy of the history of the greatest 
Pharaoh of Ancient Egypt — Rameses II. If 
any reader is not convinced of the truth of 
what is said here, he is of course at liberty 1o 
produce his evidence to hold the contrary and 
orthodox view, and the public press is open to 
him. This is no subject for brow-beating, ridi- 
cule, or contemptuous neglect. 



SECTION LXVIIL 


What is the Origin of 
Some Common Indian names of Gods See. ? 

In our literatures as well as in common 
usage we meet with some more names besides 
those already explained*, the origin of which is 
apt to be misunderstood by the Indian student. 

( A ) Hara. 

One such is HAEA, a name applied to Siva. 
This name is explained to mean ‘‘harati pralaye' 
sarvam, one who destroys, harati, every thing 
in the end of the world. 

This is something like the function that 
Horus, the son of Osiris, discharges at death 
in Egyptian mythology, the son being identi- 
fied with the father in this case. “In the 
Ptolemaic period”, we read,* “the introduction 

of the cult of Serapis hastened the decay of 

the cult of Osiris, and the adoration paid to 
him was generally transferred to Horus, the son 
of Isis." 


* See Sampaii &c. 

* Budge’s History of the Egyptian People, p. 181. 
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Thus we see why the Indians equate Siva 
(= Osiris) with Hara ( = Horus). 

Osiris, Egy. Asar (Skt. asura), was the 
highest of all the powers and the divine king 
of Egypt, and his death was avenged by his 

son, the young Horus Osiris became lord 

of the underworld and judge of the dead... The 
mythical legend of Osiris is told by Plutarch 
in “jDe Iside et Osiride" XII-XX”.‘ 

In Egyptian mythology Hor (Egy.) or Homs 
(Gk.) means (1) the ancient sky— and sun-god, 
(2) (as the sou of Isis and Osiris) 
the proto-type of kings, 
and (3) the king himself.® 

The etymology from Asura invented by the 
Sanskrit lexicographer, which is given above, 
appears to have been connected with Osiris and 
Siva, but the name Hara as applied to Siva, must 
be taken to be a case of borrowal from the Egy- 
ptian mythology either directly or indirectly 
through Greek. 

The name Hara does not occur in the 
Yedas and is therefore a case of later introduc- 
tion into Sanskrit. 

^ Brodrick and Morton’s Concise Dictionary of Egyptian 
Archaeology, pp. 120-’l. 

* Ernian’s Literature of the Ancient Egyptians (Eng. 
tr. by Blackman) p. 315. 
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(B) Hari. 

We have next to consider the name Hari 
as applied to Vishnu. This name too does not 
occur in the Vedas, and is seemingly coined to 
displace Hara by a slight modification of the 
name. It is derived by Sanskrit lexicographers 
from the same root "Jmrati’, ‘takes away’, as 
Hara is, but in the latter case Haj'a is said to 
be ‘one that takes away everything in the end 
of the world', whereas Hari, Vishnu, is said to 
take away the sins of men! 

The word is applied to mean several objects 
such as 

(1) the sun, ‘one who takes away darkness’, 
^tamo-harati'. 

(3) a serpent, ‘one that takes away the life’ 
of man or of some animal or other; or, 
the air as it breathes and appears to 
live on it. 

(3) a lion, ‘one that takes away the lives of 

elephants’ &c. 'harati gajadikam'. 

(4) Yama, the god of death, ‘one that takes 
away life.’ 

(5) air or wind, ‘one that takes away, I sup- 

pose, all smells, or sounds’. 

(6) Indra, god of clouds and rain, ‘one that 

takes away, let us again suppose, heat 
&c. from the earth’. 
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(7) the moon, for a similar reason. 

(8) Vishnu, ‘one that takes away the SINS 
of men’. 

(9) a ray of the sun, moon &c., ‘one that 

takes away darkness’. 

(10) a horse ‘one that takes away, I suppose, 

distance’. 

(11) a parrot, ‘one that takes away fruit, or, 

attracts the mind by its pretty colour.’ 

(12) a monkey, ‘one that takes away things* 

or, attracts the mind by its grimaces &c. 

(X^) a frog, ‘one that takes awjuy air, as it 
appears to live on it alone.’ 

(14) '"any thing and every thing that has a 
golden colour like orpiment &c.’ 

Thus the common idea in all these appli- 
'Cations of the word is ‘one that or that which 
takes away’ bring, harane. 

What is there in the world that does not 
take away something or other from something 
else? 

However, the followers of Vishnu restrict 
the meaning of the word to the sense noted 
.above. 
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(0) Hari-Hara. 

Finally, we have to consider the meaning 
and origin of the expression Hari-Hara, which 
occurs in Hindu writings. As it stands it 
means .Shra who takes away, harati, Hara: like 
smara-hara. This the Vaishnavites will never 
admit. It is Hari, rather, they will say, that 
takes away Hara, like Mura-Hari. The com- 
pound name is however commonly used in the 
sense of both Hari and Hara, as though both 
the gods were equally held in honour. An 
Indian scholar once remarked to the writer that 
he was delighted to meet this compound name 
in some book on Ancient History and he evi- 
dently thought that the name had crept up 
from India to other lands. 

The name properly belongs to Egyptian 
History, “ Her-Hor being the name of a chief 
priest of Amen at the end of the XXth Dynasty, 
about 1100 B.C. He wrested the throne from 
the effete Ramessides, and proclaimed himself 
‘king of the Upper and Lower Egypt.’ His 
power, strictly speaking, was limited to the 
Thebaid and Ethiopia”.^ 

“The most popular member of the family 
of Osiris was Horus the child, Gk. Harpokrates 
and he appears in many forms : (1) as a babe, 

‘ Brodrick and Morton’s Concise Dictionary of Egyptian 
Arch,aelogy,pv- 67-68. 
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(2) as an old man;... (3) as a babe seated on a 
lotus flower. This clearly identifies him with 

the young sun-god (4) as a young Egyptian 

prince, the heir of Osiris;... (5) as a young virile 
god — like Manu, the god of procreation; (6) as 
a successor of Amen, riding a ram, sacred to 
Amen, or a goose, a bird also sacred to Amen; 
(7) as a god... seated on a plinth which is being 

carried by two priests He symbolised the 

rising Nile and was regarded as the giver of 
life and strength and of all food and wealth 
and prosperity 

The expression HER-HOR or Heru-ur (=Gk. 
Aroeris, Skt. Hari-Hara) is explained to mean 
HORUS THE GREAT.* 

(D) Amanappa. 

In the Tell-el-Amarna documents this 
name which is also read Abanappa* occurs. 
“Ribaddi the ruler of Byblos in Syria, which 
was “the faithful handmaid of the king [of 
Egypt] from the days of his fathers”, solicits 
the assistance of the king against his enemies 
and “a small force was sent under “Amanappa”, 
which is probably Ribaddi’s version of the Egy- 
ptian name Amenemapet and had recovered the 

‘ Budge’s The Mummy. 2nd Edition, (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 1925. p. 381). 

^ Budge’s History of the Egyptian People- pp. 165, 174. 

* See Petrie’s History of Egypt, Vol. II, Index. 
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key-position of Simyra...Amanappa is through- 
out the main hope of the sorely tried prince of 
Byblos, and indeed, he aiid;Yankamu, the viceroy 
of the Delta, seem to have been almost the 
only servants of the king who really under- 
stood the position, and were true... The success 
of Amanappa’s little expedition stayed the 
flood of defection for awhile 

This quotation sufficiently explains the 
form of this name. Although several Kana- 
rese names, not TAMIL ones, be it noted, have 
an ending in-appa, it cannot be claimed that 
some Kanarese gentleman went over to Egypt 
from India even in those remote times and 
that this is an indication that from India civi- 
lisation flowed into Syria or Egypt. 

But the name is clearly Egyptian being 
connected with Amsn or Ammon, and the ter- 
mination — appa is, as Mr. Baikie says, pro- 
bably Ribaddi’s version of the Egyptian emapt 
or emapet. Or it may be a Syrian termination. 
Of. Agrippa. 

( E ) Yankhamu. 

This name which also occurs in Tell-el- 
Amarna letters, as seen in the last quotation 
is purely an Egyptian one. Yankhamu was a 
governor of the Delta in Egypt under Amen- 
hotep IV. His name is distinctly connected 
^ Rev. James Baikie’s Amarna Age, pp. 349, 357-’8. 
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with Ankh, an Egyptian word meaning ‘life*. 
“Above the figure of the king worshipping 
Amen on the Silsileh tablet, there appears the 

new faith This symbolic representation of 

a god who was not to be worshipped through 
the medium of graven images was a solar disk, 
from which radiated streams of light, which 
terminate, above the head of the worshipper, 
in hands holding the ‘Ankh’ or crux ansata^ 
the emblem of life”.* 

This word is part of the name of the 
famous Tut-ankh-amen and is also a part of the 
formula used for wishing “long life, health 
and strength” especially to the kings of Egypt. 

It is found also in such names as "EnkV 
^Enkidu' in Babylonian history and literature. 

(F) Venkatesa. 

The Vaishnavites of South India have 
adopted this name for their god’s image at 
Tirupati; but they cannot explain it from any 
Sanskrit root. "Venka,’ 'Venkata' or 'Venkada' 
means the life-giver, the initial v being a case 
of ‘vuvvation' as philologists call it. The forms 
‘venkata’ and 'venkada may possibly stand for 
enka-ra, T or D being interchangeable with R. 


* Rev. J. Baikie’s Amarna Age, p. 355. 



SECTION LXIX. 


All the Incarnations of Vishnu 
are of Egpytian Origin. 

These are ten in number — at least the 
principal ones, according to the list usually 
given. They are: — 

(1) The fish incarnation. 

(2) „ tortoise „ 

(3) „ varaha, boar or pig „ 

(4) „ man-lion „ 

(5) „ vamana or dwarf „ 

(6) „ Parasu Rama or Rama with the axe 

(7) „ Dasa-ratha Rama „ 

(8) „ Krishna „ 

(9) „ Buddha or Bala Rama avatar 

(10) „ Kalki „ 

All these originated in Egypt and are 
explainable in the light of ancient Egyptian 
History. 

“ The stories of the avatars (or Divine 
incarnations) can be readily told but difiScult” 
[to understand], says Dr. Mrs. Annie Besant,* 
“The whole universe may be regarded as the 
Avatar of the Supreme, the Self-revelation 
of Ishvara.* 

'■ Lectures given at Adyar, Madras (1899). 

* Used in a general sense, not merely of Siva to whom 

it is commonly applied. 

5 
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“Now on one point I confess myself 

puzzled at the outset, as to how these ten were 
singled out, who was the person that chose them 
out of a longer list, on what authority that list 
was proclaimed.” 

“There is one other general point to con- 
sider. Accounts of these avataras are found 

in the Puranas,^ You have facts asserted 

which raise very much of challenge in modern 

days Let me take the first three avatars 

apart from the remainder, the fish, the tor- 
toise and the boar. These animal forms; how 
strange, thinks the modern graduate. How 
strange that the Supreme should take the forms 
of these lower animals...! What childish folly! 
“The babblings of a race in its infancy” it is 
said by the pandits of the western world. 

She goes on to explain the Fish avatara. ‘The 
reason why the fish was chosen was simply 
because in the building up again of the world, 
it was at first covered with water, and only 
that form of life was originally possible”. 

“You have in that first stage what the 
geologists call the Silurian Age, the age of 


* “ The Puranas are full of truth, if they were only 
read with intelligence and not with prejudice.” 
Mrs. Besant’s Lectures p- 81. 
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fishes, when the great Divine manifestation 
was of all these forms of life.” 

“But some of you may say that there is 
confusion about these first avataras; in severa 
accounts we find that the boar stands the first 
that is true, but the key of it is this: the boar 
avatar initiated that evolution which was 
followed unbrokenly by the human. 

* # # ^ 

“The next great type is to be fitted either 

for land or for water this time of what we 

call the reptile type; the tortoise is chosen as 

the typical creature Then comes the third 

avatara, the varaha, “ in the form of a mighty 

boar, the Great One descends when the 

boar, the great type of the mammal, plunged 
into the waters to bring up the earth, then was 
started the mammalian evolution”. 

“Then we come to a strange incarnation, 
the Nara-Simha”. 

“We pass over those four avataras, every 
one of which comes within what is called tho 
Satya Yuga^ of the earth.” 

* That is, between 1,728,000 and 1,296,000 years ago- 
The Silurian, Reptilian and other Animal Ages, be- 
long to some millions of years ago, according to 
Geology. 
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I The Fish Avatar. 

Let us now hear what Professor G. Elliot 
Smith’ says about these matters: — 

“Inscribed upon the walls of the tomb of 
Sety I [the father of Rameses II, our Rama of 

the Ramayana] is the remarkable story of 

the destruction of mankind... its origin must be 
referred back to the fourth millennium... The 
motive assigned in the story for destroying 

mankind was their sinfulness or disloyalty 

The primitive account of the slaying of man- 
kind became confused with the inundation of 
the Nile, and the blood of the slaughtered 
human race and the blood-red inundation of 
the river became identified the one with the- 
other when the story spread abroad to for- 

eign countries a certain element of confusion 
crept into the narrative, and the destruction 

of mankind was attributed to the Flood The 

evidence provided by these Egyptian tombs 
gives us an insight into the motives underlying 
the religious beliefs of every people who came 
into relationship directly or indirectly, with 
the arbitrary system of explaining the means 
of attaining immortality devised by the ancient 
priesthood of Egypt 

^ “ Tut- ankh- amen and the Discovery of his Tomb" 
pp. 92-98. The whole of this chapter {-Oh. VI> 
should be read. 
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“The essential elements of civilisation 
were originally invented by the Egyptians, who 
gave them simpler and more obvious expression 
than other peoples who borrowed them ready- 
made without acquiring the connecting stages 
in their development or the naive explanation 
of their meaning”. 

II The Karma Avatar, 

The KURMA or TORTOISE avatar has been 
already explained. (See pp. 283-286 of Vol. I). 
The tortoise and the crocodile are different 
species of the same genus in Natural History 
and the legend about it is the only one remem- 
bered by the Vaishnavites — the immigrant 
refugees in India. 

Ill The V or aha Avatar. 

The Sanskrit word varaha means a wild 
pig; it literally means ‘that which spoils the 
best crop’ “varam sreshtham sasyam ahanti". 

In ancient Egypt, “there was a distinct 
race of people whose name is not known, but 
who worshipped the god Set; and they played 
such an important part in the history of the 
First and Second Dsnnasties that it is necessary 
here to speak of them separately. The god 
Set had the form of an animal which, owing 
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to the conventionalised character of its repre- 
sentations, cannot be identified with certainty, 
but Professor Newberry {Ancient Egypt, 1922, 
p. 44) has given very good reasons for suppos- 
ing that it was a wild pig and in the Book of 
the Dead (ch. 112) it is said that Set trans- 
forms himself into a black pig Plutarch 

states that the Egyptians sacrificed a pig to 

Set once a year Their [=of the Set-people] 

main capital was the city of Nubi, the golden, 
the Ombos of the Greeks, not far to the south 
of Theni; and here there was afterwards a 
famous temple dedicated to Set (Petrie, 
Negada add Balias)} 

IV The NaraSimha or Man-Lion Avatar. 

This is the famous SPHINX of Egypt. 
“Older than the Pyramids, older than history, 
the monster lies couchant like a watch-dog, 
looking ever to the east, as if for some dawn 
that has not yet risen”.® “It was the opinion 
of Mariette, and is the opinion of Prof. 
Maspero, that the Sphinx dates from the 
inconceivably remote period of the Horshesu 
or “followers of Horus”; that is to say, 
from those prehistoric times when Egypt 
was ruled by a number of petty chieftains, 

* Weigall’s History of the Pharaohs, Vol. I. pp. 89-90. 

Miss Edward’s “Thousand Miles up the Nile” p. 490. 
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"before Mena [Skt. Mann] welded the ancient 
principalities into a united kingdom”. 

“A long-disputed question as to the mean- 
ing of the Sphinx has of late been finally solved. 
The Sphinx is shown by M. J. de Eouge, ac- 
cording to an inscription at Edfu, to represent 
a transformation of Horus, who in order to 
vanquish Set (Typhon) took the shape of a 
human-headed lion. It was under this form 
that Horus was adored in the Home Leonto- 
polites. In the above-mentioned Stela of 
Boulak, known as the stone of Cheops, the 
great Sphinx is specially designated as the 
Sphinx of Hor-em-Khou or Horus-on-the-hori- 
zon. This is evidently in reference to the 
orientation of the figure. It has often been 
asked why the Sphinx is turned to the east. 
I presume the answer would be, because Horus> 
the avenger of Osiris, looks to the east, await- 
ing the return of his father from the lower 
world. As Horus was supposed to have reigned 
over Egypt, every Pharaoh took the title of 
Living Horus, Golden Hawk &c. &c.” * 

The stories about ' Hiranya-aksha' the 
golden-eyed and ' Hiranya-kasipu the golden- 
dressed, are easily explained. 'Hiranya-aksha* 


^ Miss Edward’s Thousand Miles up the Nile, p. 490, 
note 2. 
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is said to have been killed by Vishnu in his 
boar-avatar; and Hiranya-kasipu wasi killed 
by Vishnu in the man-lion avatar. It means 
that the Sphinx of Egypt exceeded the morn- 
ing and evening suns by far in its glory, it 
being over 6D feet in height and originally 
brightly coloured, as is attested by the slight 
traces still visible in certain places. “Cen- 
turies after its construction the Egyptians 
regarded it as a figure of the sun-god”.* 

“Originally, the face, which is 14 feet wide 
across the cheeks, was painted with a pigment 
made of red ochre, the employment of which 
was established by ancient custom as the 
colour to be used for depicting the complexion 
of male Egyptians; the eyes seem to have been 
painted in with black; and the head-dress must 
have been mainly white. The two fore-paws, 
50 feet long, but now buried beneath the sand, 
were stretched out in front of the figure upon 
the flat, paved surface of the rock, and between 
them there may have been an altar and shrine. 
Erom this pavement to the top of the head is a 
height of nearly 70 feet; and the whole figure 
is about 150 feet long. Thus, originally, the 
huge monster must have risen, stark and 


Mr. Donald A. Mackenzie’s Egyptian Myth and Le- 
gend, p. 140. 
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splendid, from the levelled desert, staring with 
fixed, wide-open eyes towards the distant hills 
from which the sun rose; but now time has 
nearly obliterated the colouring, and the fea- 
tures have been much damaged by the natural 
weathering of the rock and by mediaeval fana- 
ticism. ..The eyes, however, have become more 
mysterious and more beautiful in the process, 
and seem now to have a contemplative, far- 
away expression, like those of a dreamer, and 
on the mouth, there is still that faint, wise 
smile, which the original sculptors fashioned 
there with such art. It is no longer terrible 
as it was when, with glaring colours and 
strong, clear-cut features, it towered up as a 
landmark for miles; it has become but a pale, 
ghost-like, blurred face, rising from the sand 
which has buried the body up to the shoulders; 
yet even so it inspires awe in the beholder, and, 
as it were, compels his thoughts to enter into 
the fabulous. The word “sphinx”, by the way, 
was used in describing it by the Greeks, who 
saw in it a resemblance to that mythical 
monster, although the Greek sphinx was a 
female creature, having a human head and 
breasts, and the body of a lioness. Abd-el- 
Latif, the Arab, says that in his day it was 
called “Abu'l-hawr\ the* “Father of Terror”, and 
ihat it still had upon its face “a red varnish 
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as brilliant as if it were new”. That was about 
1200 A.D.” * 

V The Vamasia or Dwarf Avatar. 

& 

VI The Parasu Rama Avatar. 

These two avatars have been explained in 
Vol. I. See its Index. 

VII The Dasa-ratha Rama Avatar. 

This is the subject of this book, Rama the so- 
called son of Dasa-ratha having been shown to 
be no other than Rameses II, the most famous 
Pharaoh of Egypt. 

VIII The Bala Rama Avatar. 

BALA BAMA is the elder brother of Krishna. 
They had both the same father, but Krishna’s 
mother was Devaki whose father’s elder bro- 
ther’s son was Kamsa, King of Muttra. Bala 
Rama was also the son of Devaki, but, for 
fear of Kamsa, who alas destroyed all the 
children of Devaki in order to secure himself 
on the throne .of Muttra, a mystic power, 
Yoga-May a, transferred him, while yet in his 
mother’s womb, to the womb of another wife- 

* Weigall’s History of the Pharaohs, Vol. I. pp. 177-’8. 
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of Vasudeva’s — ROHINI. He is sometimes con" 
sidered to be an avatar of Vishnu — but doubt- 
fully. 


Who, really, is Bala Rama ? 

After the extinction of the last Pharonic 
Dynasty, consequent on the Persian con- 
quest of Egypt by Cambyses in 525 B.C. its 
representatives must necessarily have sunk 
into oblivion, some of whom being reduced to 
the condition of mere ryots or cultivators of 
the soil, or, it may be, zamindars (= landholders) 
in Egypt, with some prestige or influence 
among the masses still left to them. It is not 
difficult to find people similarly circumstanced 
now-a-days, among the descendants of dethro- 
ned monarchs in several or all countries of the 
world. Thus some of the descriptive epithets 
of Bala Rama are Hali, Halayudha, and Sira- 
pani, that is, a Rama with a plough in his 
hand, as a tool which served for his means of 
livelihood. Being a Rama, a descendant of the 
line of Rameses, the ancient Pharaohs who 
were considered to be no less than ‘gods’ on 
earth by the Egyptians, and even worshipped 
as such, he is sometimes given a place among 
the ten avatars of Vishnu by the Hindus, — ■ 
only sometimes, when the Buddha avatar is 
omitted from the list. 
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The Three Rama Avatars of Vishnu. 

That Bala Rama is an Egyptian is also 
borne out by the fact that three Ramas are 
enumerated among the avatars of Vishnu — 
“Rama-Rama-Rama”„ — the first being Parasu 
Rama, the second Dasa-ratha Rama, and the 
third this Bala Rama. The first Parasu Rama 
has been shown in VoL I to be no other than 
ThothmesIII of Egypt who invaded Syria 
about twenty-one times and destroyed all the 
kings there. Dasa-ratha Rama has likewise 
now been shown in thisEssay to be RamesesII, 
the most famous Pharaoh of Egypt (1295-1227 
B.C.). 

The third, Bala Rama, is thus also an 
Egyptian, a descendant of the Ramessides, a 
Rameses, the name Amon-Ra being read as 
Ra-Amon, or Rama, in all these cases. The 
name ‘Rama’ is really an Egyptian word bor- 
rowed into Sanskrit, and naturalised in it. 

In the Mahabharata Bala Rama is repre- 
sented to be neutral in the war between 
Arjuna (Cyrus the Younger) and Duryddhana 
(Artaxerxes II). He says to Duryodhana : — 
“ O king, again and again did I point out to 
you that our relations with both of you are 
equal. I am no helper of either the son of Pri- 
tha (Arjuna) or that of Dhrita-rashtra, (that is, 
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yourself). Such is the unalterable resolution 

I have come to You are born in the race of 

Bharata (the Phraortes of Herodotus), honoured 
by all the rulers of the earth. O you best of 
men, go and fight in strict accordance with 
the rules of honour and of those of the mili- 
tary class”. 

What more fitting reply could this des- 
cendant of the great Pharaohs, now fallen to 
so low a condition, have given to the agent of 
Artaxerxes in the circumstances in which he 
was placed at this juncture? “But I cannot 
for a moment exist, separated from Krishna” 
that is to say, ‘my sympathies are with Amyr- 
thaeu(s).’ There can be no doubt that he was 
interned and his movements were carefully 
watched. 

(Or) VIII The Buddha Avatar. 

“Now round this [Avatar"!”, says Dr. Mrs. 
Annie Besant,^ “much controversy has raged, 
and a theory exists, current to some extent 
among the Hindus, that the Lord Buddha^ 
though an incarnation of Vishnu, came to lead 
astray those who did not believe the Vedas, came 
to spread confusion upon earth. Vishnu, is the 
lord of order, not of disorder; the lord of love^, 


' Lectures in Madras, pp. 97-’8. 
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not the lord of hatred; the lord of compassion^ 
who only slays to help the life onward when the 
form has become an obstruction, And they 
blaspheme who speak of an incarnation of the 
Supreme, as coming to mislead the world that 

He has made no one who knows anything 

of the inner realities of life, could thus speak 
of that beautiful and gracious manifestation 
of the Supreme, or dream that He could take 
the mighty form of an avatar a in order to 
mislead.” 

“The lord Buddha, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, was not what we have defined as 
an avatara. He was the first of our own hu- 
manity who climbed upwards to that point, 
and there merged in the Logos and received full 
illumination. His was not a body taken by the 
Logos for the purpose of revealing Himself, 
but was the last of myriads of births through 
which he had climbed to merge in Ishvara at 
last He who is Gautama Buddha had climb- 
ed through birth after birth Finally by 

his own struggles, the very first of our race, 
he was able to reach that great function in the 
world. What is the function? That of the 
teacher of gods and men”.*... Gautama Buddha 
was human-born. He had evolved through 


'■ Gods also have had to be instructed by this avatar.lll 
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the fourth race* 'into this first family of the 
Aryan race, the Hindu. By birth after birth 
in India he had completed his course and took 
his final body in Aryavarta, to make the pro- 
clamation of the law to men”.* 

“But that proclamation was not made 
primarily for India. It was given in India, 
because India is the place whence the great 
religious revelations go forth by the will of 
the Supremef!) Therefore was He born in 
India, but His law was specially meant for 
nations beyond the bounds of Aryavarta, that 
they might learn a pure morality, a noble 
ethic, disjoined — from all the complicated 
teachings which we find in connection with the 
subtle, metaphysical Hindu faith * 

“He left morality built upon a basis that 
could not be shaken by any change of faith, 
and having done his work, passed away”. 

The above extracts show the beliefs of the 
Hindus and the endeavour of the Lecturer to 
enlighten them ! 


'■ This expression is part of Theosophical technology. 

’ This is raystifying the subject. 

* She adapts her theory to the after history of Bud- 
dhism. 
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The following extracts from Sir Charles 
Eliot’s Hinduism and Buddhism (Edwin Arnold, 
London, 1921.) give a more sober account of the 
liferof Buddha from the Indian stand-point. 

“ Life of the Buddha. ” 

“ He was the son of Suddhodana [lit. pure 
eater] of the Kshatriya clan known as Sakya 
or Sakiya. In later literature his father is 
usually described as a king but this statement 
needs qualification. The Sakyas were a small 
aristocratic republic. At the time of the Bud- 
dha’s birth they recognised the suzerainty of 
the neighbouring kingdom of KSsala or Oudh 

and they were subsequently annexed by it 

The political and administrative business of 
the clan was transacted by an assembly which 
met in a council hall at Kapila-vastu.^ Its 

president was styled Raja The Buddha’s 

father is sometimes spoken of as a Raja, some- 
times as if he were a simple citizen 

The territory of the Sakyas'lay about the 
frontier which now divides Nepal from the 

United Provinces a hundred miles or so to 

the north of Benares... Its wealth was derived 


X 


(Sanskrit) Kapila-vasiu=‘ ^‘led place” or “red earth’V 
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chiefly from rice-fields and cattle. The unculti- 
vated parts were covered with forest and often 
infested by robbers. The spot where the Bu- 
ddha was born was known as the Lumbini 

Park * His mother was named Maya and 

was also of the Sakya clan 

“The personal ^name of the Buddha was 

Siddhartha meaning ‘he who has achieved 

his object’.... But he is called Gotama (Sanskrit 
Gautama). This was the name of his gatra 
or gens and roughly corresponds to a surname, 
being less comprehensive than the clan name 
Sakya. The name Gotama is applied in the 
Pitakas to other Sakyas such as the Buddha’s 

father and his cousin Ananda” * “But since 

it seemed somewhat irreverant to speak of the 
Buddha merely by his surname, it became the 
custom to describe him by his titles. The most 
celebrated of these is ‘the word Buddha itself. 


' “Tradition fis unanimous that he died in his 80th 
year; i-e-, 487 B. C., so that he would have been born 
a little before 560. But Vincent Smith now thinks 
that he died about 543”-B. 0.(!) Ujumhini Park- 
“lambate, lambanam, that which hangs down. 
(Amaram) This seems to point to some hanging 
garden such as the one that was once at Babylon. In 
Skt lambanam is given as a synonym for a garland 
* Vol. I. pp. 131-133. 

6 
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the awakened or wise one...The titles of Sakya- 
Muni and Sakya-Simha have also passed into 
common use,: and the former is his usual desig- 
nation in the Sanskrit Sutras”.* 

On Pali he writes : — 

'■'Pali means primarily a line or row and 
then a text as distinguished from commentary 

Pall-bhasa is the language of the text or 

what we call Pali. See Pali and Sanskrit, E.O. 

Pranke, 1902 Grierson, “Home of Pali” in 

Bhandarkar Commemorative Essays, 1917. 

“It is not easy to say how late or to what 
extent Pali was used in India. The Milind- 
Panha (or, at least Books II and III) was pro- 
bably composed in North Western India about 
the time of our era. Dharmapala wrote his 
commentaries (c. 500 A. D.) in the extreme 
south, probably at Conjeevaram. Pali inscrip- 
tions of the second and third century A. D, 
have been discovered at Sarnath but contain 
mistakes which show that the engraver did 
not understand the language. {Epig. Ind. 1908, 
p. 301). Bendall found Pali MSS in Nepal, J.E. 
A.S. 1899, p. 422.” 

(Vol. I. p. 282 notes 2 & 3). 


* Ibid. 
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“The Tripitaka is written in Pali which is 
regarded by Buddhist tradition as the language 
spoken by the master. In the time of Asoka 
the dialect of Magadha must have been under- 
stood over the greater part of India, like Hin- 
dustani in modern times, but in some details 
of grammar and phonetics Pali differs from 
Magadhi Prakrit and seems to have been in- 
fluenced by Sanskrit and by western dialects... 
it has been conjectured that it was elaborated 
in Avanti or in Gandhara where was the great 
Buddhist University of Takshasila. Subse- 
quently it died out as a literary language in 
India, but in Ceylon, Burma, Siam and Cam- 
boja it became the vehicle of a considerable 
religious and scholastic literature. The lan- 
guage of Asoka’s inscriptions in the third cen- 
tury B.C. is a parallel dialect but only half 
stereotyped... It is probable that in preaching 
the Buddha used not Pali in the strict sense 
but the spoken dialect of Magadha,* and that 
this dialect did not differ from Pali more than 
Scotch or Yorkshire from standard English”...* 


^ Magadha was of course not his birth-place and the 
dialect of Kosala must have been his native lan- 
guage. 


» Vol. I, pp. 282-’3. 
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But %h.Q first question before us is whether 
there ever was a man named Buddha or GSta- 
ma in the sense that we usually understand by 
the name; and if so, secondly, was he an Indian ? 
and if he was not an Indian, thirdly, what was 
his true nationality ? 

The name ‘Buddha’ by which he is usually 
known is not his proper name. It means the 
Knowing or ‘Enlightened’ One and is only an 
epithet. His proper name is said to have been 
‘Siddhartha’ ‘Sarvartha-siddhih’ (Amara Kosa) 
‘one who has attained all his desires’. This 
too is an epithet. 

Amara Simha, author of the Kosa, and 
himself a Buddhist, gives 25 synonyms of Bud- 
dha, most of which are epithets. Of them the 
following two throw some light on the origin 
of this founder of Buddhism: — (1) Sakya Muni 
or Sakya Simha, & (2) Gautama. 

SA-KYA. muni is explained by the commen- 
tator to mean 

(1) one who lives in a vegetable garden; 
'saka vana vasitvat Sakyah'. 
or (2) one who lives under the shade of Saka 
trees, 

^saka vriksha pratich-channam 
vasam yasmat-chcha chakrire. 
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tasmat Ikshvaku vamsa-ste 
Sakya iti bhuvi smritah'. 
or, (3) Saka deseshu jato munih; 

‘one who is born in Saka countries. 

The relationship of the Sakyas with the 
Gautamas is defined thus : — 

“The Sakyas are Gautamas, because they 
are the disciples of the Muni Gautama. Gau- 
tama is one who is born in that family (that 
is, the family of Gotama). Gautamasya sishyah 
Sakya Gautama iti uchyate, tad vamsa-avatir- 
natvat Buddha api Gautamah.” 

These two names throw a flood of light 
•on the origin of the founder of Buddhism. 

That there has been a real man of flesh 
and blood answering to “the Buddha” of this 
■description, there can be little doubt. 

The late Mr. J. M. Robertson, in his Pagan 
Christs (W atts & Co., London, pp. 239-280) denies 
that there ever was a founder of Buddhism 
from the fact that his so-called life is entirely 
surrounded by myth and fable and he holds 
that the teaching originated from a cult. “No 
Buddha made the Buddhists — the Buddhists 
made the Buddha”, (p. 261). 

Similarly he argues that, because the 
Christian Gospels contain quite unbelievable 
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accounts of Jesus Christ, there never was a 
Founder of Christianity at all. 

But this seems to me to be going too far. 
Even if a society or body of men starts move- 
ments of this sort, their teaching is valuable to 
man who often requires to be reminded of the 
old, old truths and to be stirred up to live 
a better life than he usually does. 

Even in a society or body of men it is 
necessary for some one or other to start the 
idea and to take the lead, and, although his 
real name may not be handed down to the 
after-generations, we may be sure that such a 
man once really existed and started the others 
in their reform work. 

In the case of Buddhism and Christianity, 
however, we are ; not altogether left without 
some reliable data to proceed upon and to dis- 
cover the real men behind the accounts that 
have come down to us, in spite of the absurdi- 
ties and impossibilities recorded of their lives. 

In the case of Buddhism we learn that the 
Buddha the founder of Buddhism was a Gau- 
tama and a Sakya. Let us see, then, what, 
these names reveal to us of the Buddha. 
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Gautama is the patronymic of Gotama. 
The Buddha belonged to the family of Gotama, 
but Sanskrit contains no satisfactory account 
of the family and cannot explain its origin 
and history, except that the name means the 
best bull or the best of bulls. 


Was Gotama Buddha originally an Indian ? 

In the whole of the Buddhist literature 
written either in Pali or Sanskrit in India or 
neighbouring lands there is not the slightest 
trace to follow up the history of the Gstamas 
to their original home just in the same way 
that one cannot discover the origin of the 
Ramayana story and of many other matters 
connected with the history of this country on 
Indian soil alone, unless he looks into the his- 
tory of other and older civilisations. 

The position of KapilavaSTU* the alleged 
birth place of Buddha about one hundred or 
one hundred and twenty miles north of Benares 
the principal seat of Saivaism in India and 
about sixty or seventy miles east of AYODHYA 
(near Fyzabad) the birth place of Rama, all the 
three cities forming an elongated isosceles 

" 27“ 37' N. Lat. and 83“ 11' E- Long. The meaning of 
ttis name is above given* 
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triangle with its apex at Benares, raises a pre- 
sumption that the three rival creeds were alien 
immigrants into India from the same country 
and that they quarrelled with each other on 
religious matters, tried to oust, one^another in 
order to capture the masses, and created litera- 
tures of their own. 

It is therefore likely that the Gotamas 
came originally from Egypt as the other two 
also did, and Egypt alone can explain the pre- 
vious history of the Gotama family. 

“Of all the sacred animals in Egypt perhaps 
the bull received the most attention. In the 
ith3rphallic cult he is represented by Khem. 
Amen is addressed as “bull, fair of face". The 
Theban kings took a title “Strong’^Buir...The 
bull was the emblem of strength and courage”.* 

The god Osiris is called the bull of Amen- 
tet (the Underworld). 

“In the lowermost space of the slate palatte 
of Narmer, aking of the First Dynasty, there is 
a bull symbolising the king”.* 


* Brodrick and Morton’s Concise Dictionary af Egyptian 

Archaeology, p. S'!. 

* Budge’s History of the Egyptian People, p. 29. 
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“In Maiietho we read of Ka-Kau* (about 
5255-5216 B. C. (Petrie), 3096-3058 B. C.) (A¥ei- 
gall, Vol. 1, 128) establishing the worship of the 
bulls Apis at Memphis and Muevis at Helio- 
polis and the Mendesian goat. This seems to 
point to the Ilnd Dynasty being more connected 
with the older population, and bringing back 
an animal worship which was probably primi- 
tive in the country”.® 

“The bull because of his strength and fer- 
tility was worshipped at a very early period, 
and kings were proud to be called “the mighty 
bull, trampler on his enemies. Even at the 
present time many an African king is addres- 
sed as “Mighty Bull, Bull of Bulls”. 

The reader should read again the quotation 
on pp. 293-’5 of Vol. 1 of this book. 

“ Strabo,* speaking of the obelisks at Thebes, 
says that there are inscriptions upon them 
which proclaim the riches and power of their 


^ Ka-Kau = “the spirit of the (sacred) bulls.” (Weigall,!. 
128). In this name Kau = (Gk ) bov, (b = g, aec- to 
Curtius) = (Skt.) gav. = (Eng.) cow. 

* Petrie’s History of Egypt., Vol. I. p. 30. 

* Budge’s Dwellers on the Nile p. 115. 

* Strabo, XVII. 1. § 46, ed. Didot, p. 693. 
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kings, and that their rule extends even to Scy- 
thia, Bactria and India”.* 

These quotations show the long history 
of the GStamas, the bulls of bulls, in Egypt not 
the slightest trace of which can be found in 
the Indian literatures. 

The last quotation from Strabo says also 
that the GStamas, the kings of Thebes in 
Egypt, extended their rule over Scythia, Bac- 
tria and India. It therefore shows that the 
Gotamas, for some reason or other, probably 
for the calamities that happened to the mother 
country, emigrated to India via the other lands 
mentioned above. This is conclusive evidence 
to prove that the ancestors of Buddha the 
founder of Buddhism were not Indians, but 
were Egyptians like those of the Rama-and 
the Siva-worshippers in India. The Bull cult, 
however was stamped out of its birth place* 
long ago, as Christianity was from its birth 
place — Palestine and Syria. 

Next, what is really meant by ‘Sakya’ in 
the expression Sakya-Muni or Sakya-Simha? 

‘ Budge’s Mummy (Cambridge University Press, 1925.) 

p. 128. 

* No monuments of Buddhism have yet been found 
proving Egypt to have been its birth place or even 
that it had once prevailed there. 
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The three alternative meanings given of the 
word have been already quoted. Of them the 
first is too general to yield us any historical 
connection with any country in the world. The 
third, viz., ‘one who is born in 8aka coimtries’ is 
also inapplicable to the Buddha. One may 
well ask, what are those countries? Some 
Indian books speak of the Saka era or epoch of 
Vikramaditya, King of Ujjain iiiB.C. 56 and of 
Salivahana, a descendant of the above named 
king who is said to have reigned at Pra- 
tishthana-pura on the banks of the Godavery 
in A.D. 78 but nothing reliable is known about 
them or where they came from. “The begin- 
ning of the era” says the Manual of Adminis- 
tration in the Madras Presidency, Vol. Ill 
Glossary, is possibly the expulsion of the Brah- 
mins from the Magadha kingdoms, as their 
forefathers dated the beginning of the Kali- 
yuga from some previous historical event.” 
The Kali-yuga is said to have set in from the 
death of Krishna and the date usually assigned 
to it is “either 3045 or 57 B.C. !”^ 

Thus the Indian literature cannot really 
explain what Sakya means. 

The second meaning assigned to the word, 
namely, that Sakya-Muni or Sakya-simha is 


^ Glossary, p. 770. 
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■‘one who lives under the shade of saka-vri- 
kshas' gives us the true clue to understand it. 

What is the saka-vriksha ? The Indians 
have forgotten its meaning. “A vegetable tree” 
conveys no sense. A “fossil tree” such as the 
one, 10 feet in girth that Prof. Sahne the gifted 
Professor of Botany in the Lucknow Univer- 
sity — discovered in the United Provinces, is 
out of the question. 

‘Saka-vriksha’, then, must mean the syca- 
more tree which grows in fair abundance in 
Egypt and Palestine. 

“The Egyptian sycamore (Ficus sy earner- 
rus) is another tree of considerable value. The 
fruit, indeed, which ripens in the beginning of 
June, is not greatly esteemed, being insipid, 
though juicy; but the shade is welcome,* and 
the wood is of excellent quality. It is hard 
and close-grained, well fitted for all kinds of 
furniture. The ancient Egyptians used it for 

^ Of. “Everywhere on the confines of cultivated ground, 
and even at some distance from the valley are fine 
single sycamores, flourishing as though by miracle 
amid the sand. Their fresh greenness is in sharp 
contrast with the surrounding fawn-coloured land- 
scape, and their thick foliage defies the midday sun 
even in summer”. 

Prof. Maspero’s Dawn of Civilisation, p. 121. 
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head-rests, for figures or images, for coffins, 
and probably for many other purposes. Its 
superiority to most woods is shown in the 
fact, that the existing mummy-cases, which 
are in most instances made of it, have resisted 
the powers of decomposition for twenty, thirty, 
or even forty centuries. The tree grows to an 
extra-ordinary size in Egypt, some specimens, 
which have been measured, exceeding fifty feet 
in circumference”.^ 

Sycamore is the Indian mulberry and 
neem tree.* 

The sycamore is “a kind of fig tree grow- 
ing in Syria and Egypt; it comes from Gk. 

^sucomoros' (sukon fig, moron mulberry)”.* 

The first part of the word ‘suko7i’ is repro- 
duced in Sanskrit with but slight modification 
in the name ‘SA-KA-'-iurikshaiJi) and the second 
part of it, moron, is evidently confused by the 
immigrants from Egypt or Nubia with the 
word for tree ‘maram’ with which they, became 
acquainted in India. Hence perhaps we have 
the, expression saAra-VEIKSBAM. 

^ Prof. George Rawlinson’s History of Ancient Egypt, 
Vol. I, p. 51. 

* Vol. Ill “Glossary”. 

* “Concise Oxford Dictionary”. 
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But the word 'sakya' may he a disguised 
form of '■sakiya' so pronounced by the Buddhists 
themselves, as Sanskrit very generally distorts 
the original words which it borrows from other 
sources. If this supposition is correct, which 
is possibly or even probably the case, then 
"sakiya' must be connected with the "sakiyeh' 
of Egypt, a kind of water-wheel used there 
from immemorial times for irrigating the 
fields. A good picture of this water-lift is 
given in Miss Edwards’ A Thousand Miles up 
the Nile on p. 257, She writes: — “The [palm] 
trees are cultivated with strenuous industry 
by the natives, and owe as much of their per- 
fection to laborious irrigation as to climate. 
The foot of each separate palm is surrounded 
by a circular trench into which the water is 
conducted by a small channel about fourteen 
inches in width. Every palm-grove stands in 
a net-work of these artificial runlets. The 
reservoir from which they are supplied is filled 
by means of a Sakkieh or water-wheel — a pri- 
mitive and picturesque machine consisting of 
two wheels, the one set vertically to the river and 
slung with a chain of pots; the other a horizon- 
tal cog turned sometimes by a camel, hut more 
frequently in Nubia by a buffalo. The pots 
(which go down empty, dip under the water, 
and come up fulD feed la sloping trough which 
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in some places supplies a reservoir, and in 
others communicates at once with the irrigat- 
ing channels. These sakkiehs are kept per- 
petually going; and are set so close just above 
Derr, that the writer counted a line of fifteen 
within the space of a single mile. There were 
probably quite as many on the opposite bank”.' 

We may infer from all that is said above 
that the original home of the Gotama family 
was Egypt, and not India. The family, we are 
told, belonged to Ikshvaku vamsah, to which 
Rameses II or Rama is also said to have be- 
longed. Rama lived in the thirteenth century 
B. C. Gotama Buddha is believed to have died 
about 487 B. 0. Vast changes had come over 
Egypt and India in the interval. It is quite 
possible that like Bala Rama in Egypt he was 
a scion of the old Ramessides now in low con- 
dition in India. >Yet as he belonged to the 
famous old kings, his father is represented as 
a Rajah. 


* Miss Edwards’ A Thousand Miles up the Mile, p. 256- 



SECTION LXX. 


Is the Idea of an Asrama Indian or Egyptian? 

This word frequently occurs in the Rama- 
yana as Gautama Asramam, Sutikshna Asra- 
mam, Atri Asramam, Agastya Asramam and 
so on. It is used there in the sense of a 
‘shrine’. 

Is it an Indian or Sanskrit word ? 

Amara Simha defines it to mean “a sramanti 
asmin iti asramah. srama tapasi khede cha. 
In this they become meditators, tapoyuktah." 

The four Hindu asramams are 

(1) Bachelorship, for studying and.meditat- 

ing upon the Veda. (These are 4 kinds). 

(2) Householder shipAYie state of married 

men. (4 kinds). 

(3) Vanaprastha’s life-the state of those 
that live in gardens or as usually un- 
derstood, in forests. (4 kinds). 

& (4) Alms-begging life as that of a sanyasL 
(4 kinds). 
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“ Aushramam [Asramam] {asrama Skt.) from 
(Skt. a intensive prefix + sraw toil)”, says the 
Glossary, (p, 58). “A condition of life of which 
four theoretically should be passed through in 
succession by Hindus of the three superior 
castes. These are as follows : — (a) That of the 
brahmachari or practiser of vedam, who, from 
the time of his investment with his sacred cord, 
is required to tend the sacred fires and to follow 
his studies under, or in the presence of his pre- 
ceptor. A brahmachari, instead of passing in- 
to the other asramams, may bind himself to 
remain a student for life, and such persons now 
constitute a numerous order, (b) That of the 
grihastan or householder, who, from his marri- 
age, must strictly observe his religious duties, 
maintain the sacred fires, and liberally practise 
hospitality for the support of the other three 
orders, (c) That of the vanaprastan or recluse, 
who, with or without his wife, retires to the 
desert feeding on leaves, roots and fruits, or on 
the hospitality of the second order, and conti- 
nues to perform his daily rites, (d) That of the 
sanyasi. 

“Sannyasi (from Skt. sam completely + nyas, 
to throw up); abandoning world. Original 
meaning is one occupying the last of the four 
estates of a Brahmin. An ascetic, who, re- 
nouncing all worldly affections and possessions, 

7 
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becomes legally dead. He is defined as one who 
performs no rite whatever, and appears some- 
times in a state of nudity; who has renounced 
social life, with all its enjoyments and attach- 
ments, and subjected his passions, who lives on 
what is given him unasked, and remains in a 
village only one day, in a town not more than 
three days, and in a city only five; lest his 
mind become secularised. Manu says: “ having 
performed religious acts in a forest during the 
third portion of his life (vanaprastam) let a man 
become a sanyasi for the fourth portion of it, 
abandoning all sensuous affections, and wholly 
reposing in the supreme spirit, Brahma.” In 
the present day the term is applied to various 
kinds of religious mendicants who wander about 
and subsist upon alms, generally devotees of 
Siva. Asceticism is not at all a Dravidian idea. 
There is a Kanarese proverb: “Can any one 
attain Heaven by desiring it” :* The Tamil 
Kural has the following: “What will he who 
lives virtuously in the domestic state (illaram) 
gain by going into the other state, that is to 
say, by becoming an ascetic” ? * 

This quotation is very interesting. It shows 
that the idea of the fourth asramam is foreign 
to the Dravidians, and that it is the Brahmins 


* Glossary p. 772. 
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who introduced the idea of the sanyasi mode of 
life into this country; and they have super- 
added to the idea of what an asramam is other 
ideas that do not rightfully belong to it. 

Where did they get the original idea of an 
asramam from ? a sramanti asmin iti asramah. 
The idea of rest or peace is essentially connect- 
ed with the word. 

The name ''Islam' by which the great reli- 
gion of the Arabian Prophet is known is deri- 
ved from the Arabic root ‘A.SLA.MA.’, which 
means ‘peace’. Islam then is the religion, fthat 
gives ‘peace’ to its followers.* 

We can go a step further. We read in the 
Bible of 'asylums , sanctuaries, within -whose 
precincts those who took refuge could not be 
harmed without sacrilege. The idea of safety 
or peace is connected with the word. This was 
not only in Palestine and Syria but ’also in 
Greece and Rome, and all the lands they ruled 
■over, including Egypt. 

The word ‘asylum’ is “a Greek word mean- 
ing an inviolable refuge for persons fleeing 
from pursuit. Among the Greeks alljl holy 


* See Mahomed A.li’s English Translation of the Holg 
Koran: Introduction. 
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shrines were asylums The term asylum was- 

especially applied to such shrines as secured to 
the supplicants absolute security within their 
limits (as the shrine of Apollo in Delos). These 
sanctuaries were exceptionally numerous in 
Asia. In Kome there was an asylum of great 
antiquity, said to have been founded by Romu- 
lus, in a grove of oaks on the Capitoline Hill 

Armies in the field used the eagles of the 

legions for the same purpose”.* 

The word asrama which is not found in 
the Vedas or Upanishads and which is found 
only in the later Indian literature is borrowed 
from Greek as so many others are from the 
same language, from which likewise the Ara- 
bic form ‘‘aslama', ‘Islam’ appears to have been 
borrowed. Asrama and aslama are the same 
word, (Z = r); and both these forms are identical 
with the Greek word asylum, with the middle 
vowel elided, ‘samslesha' in Sanskrit Grammar, 

The word ‘asylum’ comes into English 
through Latin from Greek ‘‘asulon’ neut. of adj. 
"asulos’ inviolable a-not + sule right of seizure*' 
cf. Skt. sula a spear, and suU. 


* Seyffert’s Dictionary of Classical Antiquities. 

* Concise Oxford Dictionary, 
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It has been proved to the teeth in the Sections 
on AGASTYA. and SU-DARSANA that they are 
the Roman Emperors, AUGUSTUS CAESAR and 
Tiberius Caesar and their asramams are 
shrines at the first cataract in Egypt. That 
cannot be disputed. In the Ramayana we read 
of the Gautama ASRAMAM near Mithila which 
shrine Visvamitra and Rama visited. It has 
been already pointed out that the name oiAlmlya, 
Gautama’s wife, simply means “unploughed 
land”, as the word 8ita means ‘ploughshare’ or 
‘ploughed land’, ^ita langala paddhatih. Since 
this Gautama asramam is said to have been 
situated near Mithila, and MiTHILA has been 
shown to be some place in Egypt — METELIS» 
called also Sent-Nefer, capital of the 7th nome 
Ament in Lower Egypt, and since also the 
asramams mentioned in the Ramayana are 
shown to have been situated in Egypt, there 
can be no doubt that this Gautama — this bull 
of bulls — whether he is the founder of Bud- 
dhism or not, is also an Egyptian, and not an 
Indian. There cannot have been anything like 
Gautama asramam at Mithila in Tirhoot in 
India. The whole story of Rama is localised in 
this country, the story of Rameses II having 
been brought over here from Egypt. 



SECTION LXXI. 


The Krishna Avatara. 

This is the ninth avatara of Vishnu. 

“Then comes the Mighty One, Sri Krishna 
Himself. ” Thus does Dr. Mrs. Annie Besant 
introduce the subject in her Madras Lecture& 
(p. 97). “Perhaps amid all the divine manifes- 
tations that have glorified the world, there is 
none which has aroused a wider tenderer feel- 
ing than the avatara which we are to study 
this morning.” 

“The austerer glories of Mahadeva, the 
Lord of the burning ground, attract more the 
hearts of those who are weary of the world and 
who see the futility of worldly attractions; 
but Shri Krishna is the God of the household, 
the God of family life, the God whose manifes- 
tations attract in every phase of His Self -revela- 
tion; He is human to the very core the God 


* This is fully explained by the present writer in a 
separate Essay, ‘'The Historical Element in the 
Maha-bharata” (Sarasvati Power Press, Rajahmun- 
dry. South Indial. Here only a brief summary of 
it can be given. 
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in wliose presence there is always joy, the God 
in whose presence there is continual laughter and 
music, (pp. 106-7)’' 

“He is an historical fact. Do not let that 
be forgotten.* When you are reading the story 
of the Great Ones you are reading history and 
not fable.’' (p. 108) 

On one or two points in Krishna’s life, Dr. 
Mrs. Annie Besant differs in her opinion from 
others: — 

“ Those that we speak of as the cowherds of 
Vraja, Nanda and those around him, the Go pis 
and all the inhabitants of that wondrously. 
blessed spot, were, we are told, ‘God-like per- 
sons’; nay more, they were ‘the protectors of 
the worlds’ who were born as men for the pro- 
gress of the world.” (p. 113) 


^ Vaislinavaism corresponds to Epicureanism and Sai* 
vaism to Stoicism in their religious aspect in India. 

* This gifted lady who can hardly pronounce 
Sanskrit words with the proper accent has given 
India a Sanskrit edition with an English translation 
of the Bhagavad Gita at a popular price, and is thus 
addressing the learned Ayers and Ayengars of South 
India in these words, as they flocked to her stan- 
dard! 
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“ Those who played that act of the drama 
were no ordinary men, no ordinary women; 
they were the protectors of the worlds incar- 
nated as cowherds round Him. And the Gopis, 
the graceful wives of the shepherds, they were 
the Rishis of ancient days, who by devotion to 
Yishnu had gained the blessing of being incar- 
nated as Gopis in order that they might sur- 
round His childhood, and pour out their love 
at the tiny feet of the Boy they saw as boy, of 
the God they worshipped as supreme”, (p. 113) 
“At His birth He came as Vishnu, for the 
moment showing Himself with all the signs of 
the Deity on Him, with the discus, with the 
shrivatsa on his breast, with all the recognised 
emblems of the Lord. But that form quickly 
vanished, and only the human child lay before 
His parents’ eyes.” (pp. 114-’5) 

As regards the story of His carrying away 
the clothes of the Gopis while they were bath- 
ing, Dr. Mrs. Annie Besant says “The Gopis 
were Rishis and the Lord, the Supreme, as a 
Babe, is teaching them a lesson.” (p. 118). 

“You who are Hindus by birth ought to 
know enough of the inner truths of your own 
religion, not to stand silent and ashamed when 
attacks are made, but should speak with know- 
ledge, and thus prevent such blasphemies”, 
(p. 119). 
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Then about the story of Krishna advising 
Dharma-raja (= Yudhishthira) to tell a lie at 
a critical moment during the battle, “the Great 
One said : “Say that Ashvatthama is slain”. 
Ought he to have done it because He, Shri 
Krishna, bade him? Ought he to have told the 
lie because the Revered One counselled it? Ah 
no! neither for the voice of God nor man, may 
the human soul do a thing which he knows to 
be against God and His law; and alone he must 
stand in the universe, rather than sin against 
right.” (p. 137). 

This is very good teaching indeed! 

“Oh, but men say, Shri Krishna counselled 
the telling of a lie! My brothers, can you not 
see beneath the illusion? What is there in this 
world that the Supreme does not do? There is 
no life but His, no Self but His, nothing save 
His life through all His universe; and every 
act is His act, when you go back to the ulti- 
mates. He had warned them of that truth. 
“I”, He said, “am the gambling of the cheat”, 
as well as the chants of the Veda. Strange 
lesson, and hard to learn, and yet true.” 
(pp. 137-’8). 

This is philosophy indeed with a venge- 
ance! and this explanation is given before an 
^kudience, mostly composed of lawyers, some of 
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whom were also Judges of the High Court of 
Madras and of its subordinate ones! The 
learned Lecturer was doubtless tutored to say- 
all this by some bigoted and crooked-minded 
Vaishnava scholar and she throws it back 
against the faces of the Indians instead of 
rejecting it in toto as unhistorical and unworthy 
of India and of Krishna. 

“ Shall your Scriptures spiritualise the 
whole world while you remain unspiritual? 
Shall the wisdom of the Rishis go out to Mle- 
chchhas in every part of the world, and they 
learn and profit by it, while you, the physical 
descendants of the Rishis know not your own 
literature and love it even less than you know?” 
(pp. 143-’4)» 

I have now given this eloquent lady’s view 
of the Krishna Avatara, which is also the or- 
thodox view of Vaishnavaism. 

Let us now ask 

Who is Krishna? 

The name is said to mean (1) ‘One who 
makes all things’, ’"du-kring karane'. 

^ The lecturer is here soaping the audience instead of 
teaching thena a better way of thinking and living. 
The Vaishnavites are not hound to believe all that 
is found in their literature. There are many who 
rise superior to it. 
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(2) ‘One who crushes the Daityas’, ‘krishna 
vilekhane'. 

or (3) ‘One who is black;’, 'krishna varna- 
tvatvcC. 

The third sense is the- one usually accept- 
ed. Krishna means a ‘black man’. 

Vishnu is described as a white god.^ In 
the Ramayana, Rama, Bharata, and even Ra- 
vana are described as black or brown men, 
several times over. The name ‘Krishna’ is 
only a descriptive epithet like the names 
of the Kurus and Panda vas throughout the 
Maha-bharata. The real name of Krishna is 
concealed behind it. What it is w’e can only 
see if we read about the Persian rule in 
Egypt, the account of which is given under the 
xxvi th. & xxvii th. Dynasties of Manetho. To 
understand the Maha-bharata war aright, the 
student should carefully read about the revolt 
of Cyrus the Younger against his brother 
Artaxerxes II, King of Persia, in which an 
Egyptian rebel of the name of Amyrtaeu[sl 
took a leading part. 


* cf. Sukla’ambara’dharam Vishnurrii 
sasi-varnam chaturbhujam 

prasanna-vadanam dhyayet 
sarva-vighno-pasantaye* ** 
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The key to the real understanding of that 
war is found in the name Kuru used in the 
Maha-bharata, both the sides that took part in 
it being alike Kurus. 

“The first name that demands our consi- 
deration” then, is ^Kuru\ the name of the com- 
mon ancestor of the two contending parties in 
the war. This Kuru was no other than the 
founder of the Persian Empire, of whom we 
read in Greek Histories under the name of 
Cyrus. Scholars have not taken note of this 
fact under the mistaken notion that India was 
altogether an isolated country and the move- 
ments that were taking place in other countries 
around :it from time to time had not in the 
least affected it and that the Indians had no- 
thing whatever to do with them. But, as a 
matter of fact, there was constant intercourse 
between India and the outside world for a thou- 
sand years or more before the time of Alexan- 
der the Great, as, for instance, seen in our tra- 
d.ition about Parasu Bama. Indian civilisation 
is not a thing that has been developed entirely 
within the limits of this country but owes 
much to the Egyptian, Babylonian, Iranean 
Greek and Roman civilisations that had pre- 
ceded it 

The name ‘Cyrus’ is a corruption of the 
word ‘Kuru’ however it may have happened”. 
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“The Pandavas: ‘Pandu’ means ‘white 
mixed with yellow’.^ The Persians were such 
a race, like the ancient Aryans. 

“Of the five Pandavas, Arjuna is the real 
hero of the poem, as the Bhagavad Gita testi- 
fies. The names of his so-called brothers are 
mythical characters, and were really the char- 
acteristics of Arjuna himself, the epithets des- 
criptive of his character having been changed 
into proper names denoting real persons with 
flesh and blood in them. A transition like this 
is quite possible in Sanskrit” Of. the similar 
device adopted in the Ram^ana about ‘the 
four awful brethren’ at Abu Simbel. 

The name ‘Arjuna’ means ‘white’, more or 
less the same as Pandu;* and the Indian 
Epic sometimes calls him also Krishna a black 
man, in accordance with the Egsrptian version 
of the story adopted by it, the Egyptians being 
darker in colour than the Persians. Accord- 
ing to the belief of the Egyptians Cyrus the 
Yoimger, who is the Arjuna of the Epic, had 


* Sita pita sama yogat 
pandu vamah prdkirtita (Amara Eosa). 

* "Sukla, suhhra, suchi, sveta. visada, sveta, pandarah* 
avadatas, sito, gauro, valahsho, dhavato, arjunah”. 

(Amara Eosa)- 
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Egyptian blood in him, Cyrus the Great, hav- 
ing, as Herodotus reports, married Nitetis and 
become by her the father of Cambyses, who 
thus put forth his right to the Pharaoh’s throne 
when he conquered Egypt, So Herodotus says 
that he was told by the Egyptians themselves. 
See also Butties’s Queens of Egypt, (Archibald 
Constable & Co. 1908). pp. 225-226. 

We read also that Arjuna (Cyrus the 
Younger) married Subhadra, Krishna’s sister. 
This again makes it likely that he had mixed 
blood in him as also his brother Duryodhana 
(Artaxerxes II)- A full-blooded Persian would 
probably not have married an Egyptian princess. 

The distinction between the Northern Kurus 
and the Southern Kurus lies merely in the fact 
that the former who were under the rule of 
DurySdhana (Artaxerxes II) were Persians and 
lived in Persia and the latter belonging to the 
party of Arjuna (Cyrus the Younger) lived in 
Egypt which is to the south of Persia. 

The name ‘Arjuna’, then, is but a descrip- 
tive epithet like all the other names by which 
he is mentioned in the poem.* His real name 


* Of. “ Fhalguna, JPariha, Kiriti, Sveta-vahana, Bhi- 
hhatsa, Vijaya, Krishnai^ Arjuna}, Savya-sachu 
Dhanamjaya”. 
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was unknown to Vyasa or to the legends from 
which he compiled the materials for this poem. 

So also were the names, Dlmta-j'ashtra, 
Duryodhaim, Dussasana &c.; Krishna, Bala- 
Rama &c.; Gandhari, Kunti, Madri, Dranpadi^ 
&c. &c....The Mahabharata does not tell us the 
true names of the persons it speaks of. It does 
not know them itself. This fact should be 
particularly noted by the reader. 


“Kuru-kshetra — ^what and where is it ? 

“The name Kuru-kshetra simply means 
Kuru’s Field, that is, a part of Kuru’s country. 
This is too ' vague a statement to locate the 
scene of action as the Persian Empire of Kuru 
(Cyrus the Great) and of his descendants ex- 
tended over all Western Asia and over Egypt 
as well. It is identified in the Epic with a 
place called Samanta Panchaka — that is, the 
place where five rivers of blood had flowed 
from the slaughter of all the Kshatriyas by 
Parasu Rama, who, as I have shown, was no 
other than Thothmes III, the Pharaoh of Egypt, 
who conducted twenty-one expeditions into 
Syria and other lands and must necessarily 
have caused the destruction of most of the 
fighting men there. 
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Here [at Megiddo, about 15 miles south of 
the later Nazareth^ in 8yrid\ was the Samanta 
Panchaka where the Mahabharata war — the 
Battle of Kuru-kshetra is alleged to have been 
fought. Doubtless some S 3 rrians escaped from 
the hands of Thothmes III and found their way 
ultimately into India carrying with them 
memories of the scenes they had experienced. 
Or, the legend of the battle was brought over 
to this country later. 

The identification of the Kuru-kshetra 
with the Samanta Panchaka by the Epic shows 
a want of historical and geographical know- 
ledge on the part of those who were responsi- 
ble for the legends collected together in it. The 
two places are apart from each other by at 
least 500 or 600 miles, as the crdw flies. 

Thus the Kuru-kshetra of the Maha-bha- 
rata can be no other than the Kunaxa of the 
Greek writers. 

The name Kunaxa is a Persian word, and 
as such, also an Irano-Aryan word. 

It is Plutarch who gives the name of the 
battlefield as ‘Kunaxa’ ; and, as he lived about 
450 years after the battle (about 45-130 A. D.), 


^ Weigall’s Ancient Egypt (Benn’s Sixpenny Library) 
pp. 45-47. 
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he is not so good an authority for us as is 
Xenophon who had actually taken part in the 
battle and who simply says that it was fought 
in a ^plain\ about 50 or 60 miles (500 stadia) 
from Babylon,^ 

The name ‘Hastina-pura’ is another of the 
test words that occur in the Epic, which helps 
us towards the identification of the Maha-bha- 
rata war with the Battle of Kunaxa. It is the 
Elephantine of the Greeks and its name is a 
translation of the Greek name. The City of 
Elephantine situated opposite Aswan at the 
first cataract of the Nile was in Egyptian 
called lebo or Ebu, the city of the elephant, so 
called from the elephant symbol, which, Mr. 
Weigall says, “was, no doubt, carried by its 
native Nubian chieftain”.* 

In the Maha-bharata, it is named Ibha- 
pura, Naga-pura, Hasti-pura and Hastina-pura, 

If one enquires where Hastina-pura was 
situated, he is told that it lay about 60 miles 
east of Delhi on the Ganges, but is now 


* Stewart and Long’s Plutarch (Beil’s edition) VoL IT 
p. 463. 

’ “The Glory of the Pharaohs," p. 138. 

8 
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swallowed up by the river! * “The explanation, 
is inadequate”, says Mr. Pargiter.* 

All this shows Hhat the story of the war 
has been brought over to India, as Rama’s also 
is, by some Egyptian, or Nubian, immigrants, 
who had had access to Greek sources, Kuru- 
kshetra is thus again believed to have been 
situated near Hastina-pura. 

The occasion for the revolt of Cyrus the 
Younger was that he claimed to be the rightful 
heir to the throne of Persia as he was born 
after his father Darius Nothus ascended the 
throne, whereas his brother Artaxerxes II 
(DurySdhana) was born before that event and 
while his father was only a private man. Just 
at that time one AmyTtaeu[s] also revolted 
against Persia in the Delta of Egypt. Thus 
Egypt had two governments at the time, the 
native one and the Persian one. 

Amyrtaeu(s) is the Krishna of the Epic and 
is considered to be the Ninth Avatar of Yisimu, 
darker in colour than Cyrus the Younger 
who is both Arjuna, white, and Krishna, black. 
The Egyptian ‘Amyrtaeu(s) whose name is 


^ Vincent Smith’s Oxford History of India, p. 31. 
* 'Ancient Indian Historical Tradition”, p. 285. 
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understood by the Indians as the ‘immortal one’ 
appears as ‘the Achyuta’ one of the numerous 
-synonyms for Vishnu. 

The Result of the Battle of Kunaxa ( = the 
Maha-hharata War). 

“ There is a theory that the Epic story has 

been inverted, in favour of the Pandavas 

[This is] persuasively advanced by Prof. Holtz - 
mann”. So Prof. Hopkins writes,’ and although 
he expressly rejects it, yet it is the true one, as 
a matter of fact, from the point of view of the 
Egyptians. 

The account of the war given in the Maha- 
hharata is diametrically opposed to that of the 
Battle of Kunaxa given by Xenophon, with 
which the former is here identified. But both 
•the accounts are right in a way. Cyrus was 
killed in the battle, as Xenophon tells us, and 
Artaxerxes II continued to rule over the Per- 
sian Empire (405-358 B.C.). But Egypt “which 
for one hundred and fifteen years had been one 
of the most brilliant ornaments of the Persian 
crown”* became independent under Amyr- 
taeu[s], the Krishna of the Epic. 

* “The Great Epic of India”, p. 297. 

* Story of the Nations Series: Persia, by S. G. W. Ben- 

jamin. 
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In Egypt Aniyrtaeu[s] established his in- 
dependence in the Delta and ruled there (405- 
399 B. C.). Thus the Epic is right in saying 
that Krishna survived the war and Dharma- 
raja, (that is,) Justice, ruled over Egypt forjsome 
time. 

“ The Twenty-Eighth Dynasty: There is not 

single monument known of this King, 
[Amyrtaio(s) ], who only appears in the lists of 
the epitomisers of Manetho. The hieroglyphic 
form of the name is therefore unknown. He 
did not succeed in doing more than hold the 
Delta; while Egyptian troops still served Arta- 
xerxes at the battle of Kunaxa in 401 B.C.”.*' 

The explanation of the various points of 
difference between the account given by Xeno- 
phon and that. given in the Mahabharata lies 
in the fact that the former writes from per- 
sonal knowledge and the latter records a legend 
of the war as prevalent in Egypt or Nubia and 
transmitted to India. 

The following extracts from Sir E.A. Wallis 
Budge’s History of Egypt give us some more 
information about Am 3 n:taeus and are interest- 
ing reading: — 

* See Petrie’s History of Egypt, Vol. III. p. 372. 

& 

Ancient Egypt (Benn’s Sixpenny Library), p. 75. 
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“The Twenty-eighth Dynasty, 
from Sais. 

“According to the king list of Manetho, 
the xxviii th Dynasty contained one king, who, 
according to Julius Africanus and the Syncellus, 
reigned six years; his name is given as Amyr- 
taeus, ^Amurtaios\ and he is said to have come 
from Sais. W e have already seen that in the 
reign of Artaxerxes a great rebellion broke out 
against the Persians, which was led by InarSs, 
the son of Psammatichus, from Sais, and we 
know from classical writers that he was great- 
ly helped in his resistance to their authority, 
not only by the Greeks, but by his own friend, 
who was also a native of his own city, called 
Amyrtaeus, Inards was a Libyan, but Amyr- 
taeus was probably an Egyptian, and he was no 
doubt descended from some member of the 
royal house of Sais; as he is mentioned with 
Inaros as a leader of the revolt, we may assume 
that, like InarSs, he was the king or governor 
of some district or city in the Eastern Delta. 
When InarQs was defeated by the Persians, 
his friend Amyrtaeus fled to an island called 
Elbo, by which we must understand some place 
among the papyrus swamps to the north of 
the Delta. According to Herodotus (ii. 140) the 
blind King Anysis retired to this island before 
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the advance of Shabaka, King of Nubia, and he 
is said to have lived there for fifty years, during 
which time he made solid the island with ashes 
and earth. When any Egyptian came and 
brought him provisions, he asked them to bring 
him ashes also, and thus he formed a settlement 
in the fens of Egypt, which measured “ ten 
stades in each direction”. The exact position 
of this island is unknown, but it is quite clear 
that a considerable amount of banking up of 
earth had to be done in order to render it habi- 
table; its position was also unknown to the 
Egyptians generally, for Herodotus says that 
“no one before Amyrtaeus was able to discover 
this island; but for more than seven hundred 
years, the kings who preceded Amyrtaeus were 
unable to find it out.” 

“Amyrtaeus lived in the island of Elbo for 
some time, apparently unmolested by the Per- 
sians, who, however, as we learn from Hero- 
dotus (iii. 15), appointed his son Pausiris to rule 
over his district or city in his stead. From 
his hiding place in the marshes he watched 
the progress of events, and at length, when the 
Persians were occupied in crushing a rebellion, 
in some neighbouring country, Amyrtaeus col- 
lected an army and, probably with the help of 
the Greeks, succeeded in driving out the revenue 
officers and other Persian officials from the 
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country, and [in proclaiming himself king of 
Egypt. It is impossible to think that his rule 
extended over all Egypt and his good fortune, 
as well as his soldiers, must have helped him 
to the throne, but the fact remains that his 
accession must have formed an event of consi- 
derable importance, or the Egyptian chrono- 
graphers would not have distinguished him by 
making him the founder of a new dynasty. 
Of the events of his short reign of six years 
we know nothing, and it is difficult to find in 
the hieroglyphic inscriptions a king with whom 
he may be identified. The Egyptian name 
which has been generally 'regarded' as the 
original of Amyrtaeus is ^Anien-rut, and this is 

not improbable According to Brugsch and 

Bouriant,* the forms of the king’s name given 
on the coffin fragment are: — 

Neter nefer Ra-user-ma\a\t^-Setep-e7i-Amen, 
neb taui, Amen-rut-Amen-meri. 


^ Wiedemann, Aeg Geschichte, p. 694. 

* Livre des Bois, p. 114. 

* ^^Ba-user~ma{a)f ^ — This is also a name of Rameses II 

and is evidence that Krishna is a Ramesside, a scion 
or descendant of the family of the, Ramessides now 
in low state and trying to recover the independence 
of Egypt from the Persian rule. 
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ai|c ^ •*? ^ 

Amyrtaeus may very well be a form of 
•the name Amen-rut”.^ 

Supplementary Note. 

The whole account of the preliminary pre- 
parations for the great: Maha-bharata war 
is very graphically described in that great 
Epic. 

When DurySdhana (Artaxerxes II, King of 
Persia), i.e., his agents went to Krishna (Amyr- 
taeus, Amen-rut) for his assistance in the war 
against Arjuna (Cyrus the Younger), what bet- 
ter assistance could he have promised to Arjuna 
than he actually did, beyond the resources he 
then had at his disposal, — that is, his own per- 
sonal guidance and advice, such as they were? 
He had no large force at his command to send 
into the field of action. He was even found 
asleep on the floor, the Maha-bharata says, 
when Arjuna and DurySdhana visited him! 
Such was his kingship! Yet the Persian 
government was at the time too powerless to 
apprehend him, in the face of the disturbed 
state of the country (Eg5rpt) and of the great 
struggle that lay before it. 


^ Budge’s History of Egypt, Vol. YII. pp. 87-’9. 




SECTION LXXII. 

Examination of Dr. L. A. Waddell’s Views- 

Dr, L. A. Waddell in his ^'‘Egyptian Civili- 
sation'. Its Sumerian Origin and Real Chrono- 
logy".^ concludes his book saying {p. 173): 

“ The solid and unassailable facts of history 
conclusively prove: — 

(1) that civilisation did not first arise in 

Egypt but arose amongst the Sumerians” 

who were of the fair, long-headed, broad-browed 
and blue-or grey-eyed Aryan race-, and of the 
same type as the classic Greeks” 

(2) that civilisation was introduced into 
Egypt in a fully fledged form by the Sumerians 
or Early Aryans about six hundred years after 
its origin by Sumerian emperors from Meso- 
potamia, the so-called “Pre-dynastic kings” of 
Egypt about 2780 B. C. or possibly a little 
earlier. 

(3) That Egypt for some centuries subse- 
quent to Menes’ establishment of the united 
Kingdom of Egypt about 2704 B.C, was a chief 
centre for the diffusion of civilisation in the 
Mediterranean and beyond the Pillars of Her- 
cules to the tin-land of Britain. 

^ Published in 1930 by Luzac & Co. 
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(4) That civilisation in the closed rich 
land of the Nile Valley acquired a distinctive 
stereotyped local complexion in many of its 
customs, beliefs, arts and crafts and in the 
form of writing the Sumerian script, which 
was the source of the Egyptian hieroglyphs. 

(5) That Egypt took little part in the diffu- 
sion of civilisation in the East. 

(6) That in particular Egypt appears to 

have taken no part in the diffusion of civili- 
sation to India ” 

The first four of these positions maintained 
by the author can only be finally decided by 
Egyptologists and Assyriologists. His state- 
ments in 5 and 6 above are in direct conflict 
with the main theme of this book, my conten- 
tion being that the story of Rama as described 
in the Ramayana is essentially and wholly 
that of Rameses II the most famous Pharaoh 
of Egypt (c. 1300-1225 B. 0.) and, as every 
one knows, the influence of the Ramayana and 
its sister Epic, the Maha-bharata (which like- 
wise refers to the ancient Egyptian History) not 
to speak of the Puranic -and other literatures, 
is felt from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. 

The first four of the learned Doctor’s 
“discoveries”, even if they can be established 
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beyond doubt, go back, however, to the times 
of Pre- dynastic Egypt tracing the origins of 
the Pharaohs. They do not affect my argu- 
ment. 

I may be permitted, however, to remark at 
the out-set that his views as stated above 
appear to me to contain some assumptions. 

For instance, he appears to assume that 
the Sumerians were Aryans hy race. The evi- 
dence for this view is still sub judice, and it 
is for the specialists to solve it. The present 
position of the problem is: — 

“Who were these Sumerians? Where did 
they come from? And what was the nature 
of the language which they spoke? asks Prof- 
Morris Jastrow, Jr, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania,^ “We know that they were not 

Semites; their features as depicted on the 
monuments reveal a Turanean type”.* Again, 
Dr. C. Leonard Woolley says®: — “The last of 
the incomers [into Sumer, Lower Mesopota- 
mia,] were the Sumerians. These were a dark- 


* The Civilisation of Babylonia and Assyria. (1915). 

pp. 102-6. 

’ Ibid, p. 106. 

* “TTie Sumerians”. (Oxford University Press, 1928), 

pp. 6-7. 
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haired people — ‘black-heads’, the texts call them, 
— speaking an agglutinative language somewhat 
resembling ancient Turkish (Turanian) in its 
formation though not in its etymology; judging 
by their physical type they were of the Indo- 
European stock, in appearance not unlike the 
modern Arab, and were certainly well deve- 
loped intellectually. What their original home 
was we do not know”, (pp. 6-7). “Sir Arthur 
Keith states*: — 'One can still trace the ancient 
Smneria7i face eastwards amo7ig the inhabitants 
of Afghmiistan a^id Baluchistan, until the valley 
of the Indus is reached — some 1500 miles distant 
from Mesopotamia’. Recent excavation in the 
Indus Valley has brought to light extensive 
remains of a very early civilisation remarkably 
developed, which has a good deal in common 
with that of Sumer; particularly striking are 
rectangular stamp seals found in the two coun- 
tries which are identical in form, in the sub- 
jects and style of their engraving, and in the 
inscriptions which they bear, while there are 
similarities hardly less marked in terra-cotta 
figures, in the methods of building construction 
and in ground-plans. To say that these resem- 
blances prove identity of race or even political 
unity would be to exaggerate the weight of 


Al-Vbaid, p. 316. 
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the evidence; to account for them by mere 
trade connexion would be, in my opinion, to 
underrate it no less rashly; it is safest, for the 
time being, to regard the two civilisations as 
offshoots from a common source which presum- 
ably lies somewhere between the Indus and the 
Euphrates valleys, though whether the centre 
from which this culture radiates so far afield is 
to be sought in the hills of Baluchistan, or 
where, we have no means of knowing as yet”. 

Dr. W addell identifies not only the Sume- 
rians but the Indus Valley dwellers also of three 
thousand years ago, with “the Early Aryans” 
on the strength of his supposed identification 
of the names of certain rulers of the two lands. 

He says that King Menes, (Skt. ‘Manu ' : 
manasyu, manas or 7nanu-th.Q-yu' or hiniter' of 
Lower and Upper Egypt into one kingdom) and 
Asa-manja were originally Sumerian '‘Many', 
Manu and '‘Manas-tusu' Manes-the ‘shooter’. 
His father, according to him, was the mighty 
Mesopotamian Emperor-King Gin, Gani or Guni, 
the so-called ‘Sargon-the-Great’ of Semitists, 

who repeatedly calls himself ‘King of the 

Four Quarters of the World’, that is in series 
with Menes’ Indian epic title of 'the 'Royal Eye 
of Gopta and of the Four Fhids of the Fiarth'^ 

‘ Dr. Woolley: The Sumerians, pp. 8-9. 
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That this was no mere idle boast, but was 
justified to a very considerable extent in fact, 
is shown in my Makers of civilisation, wherein 
is collated the evidence for the vast extent of 
his empire, extending from the Indus Valley on 
the east to the British Isles on the west, and em- 
bracing a ‘world-empire’ considerably larger 
than that of Alexander or the imperial Romans”.’' 

Dr. Waddell here takes King Gin’s words 
too seriously and says they are not an idle 
boast. 

Indian literature is full of examples of 
kings boasting that they are kings of the four 
quarters of the world, at any rate of authors 
describing them to be such in order to flatter 
them. ^'‘Chatus sagara paryantam " to the 
four seas. Even petty Rajahs and Zamindars 
are so honoured by impecunious writers and 
other sycophants in India to this day. In 
other literatures 'too it is not rare to meet 
with such abject lies. Are not Canute’s Cour- 
tiers described as saying to him “even the sea 
obeys you” ? 

Dr. Waddell says that the tombs (1) of 
Menes’ father Sargon, (2) of his grandfather, and 

^ “Egyptian Civilisation &c.”, p. 11. This evidence 
requires to be re-examined by specialists. 
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(3) of Ms great grandfather, respectively, called 
as he says Ka-ap, ‘'Bo' and ’’EJietm' by the Egyp- 
tologists are found at ABYDOS in Egypt, al- 
though they were Sumerian emperors, ruling 
also over Egypt and the western countries upto 
Britain and over the eastern countries upto the 
Indus Valley (pp. 19,13,61)! This seems to 
require some explanation. If they ruled over 
such a vast empire with Kish in Sumer (p. 59) 
for their capital, would they not have naturally 
been buried in their capital city? Why were 
they buried in Abydos in Egypt? Were there 
no places of sanctity in Sumer like Abydos in 
Egjrpt? 

Every man naturally wishes to lay his 
bones in his native place. 

“Breathes there the man with soul so dead. 
Who never to himself hath said. 

This is my own, my native 

Several Englishmen retire to their own 
country to spend the evening of their days 
there. When Rajahs and Maharajahs happen 
to die in other lands than their own, their 
remains are carried over to their usual places of 
residence to be buried there. When, for in- 
stance, to quote a comparatively recent event 
that has come to my knowledge, the late Maha- 
rajah of Bobbin, one of the wisest and most 
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enlightened noblemen of the Andhra country 
died in Ootacamimd, his body was taken over 
to his chief town, Bobbili, in the Vizagapatam 
District of the Madras Presidency, to enable 
his relations and people there to pay their last 
respects to it. So it happens with still greater 
personages — kings and queens and princes and 
princesses. When they close their eyes for the 
last time in strange lands, or in places other 
than their own capitals, their bodies are carried 
over with all loving care to their capitals to be 
buried there. The Brahmins carry the bones 
of their dead to throw into the Ganges at Be- 
nares', and the Moslems of Turkey, Persia &c. 
carry camel-loads of their dead to Arbela to this 
day in order to dispose of them there. 

Why then was not this similarly done in 
the case of these Sumerian emperors — the 
ancestors of Menes? Why were their bones 
taken over to Abydos in Egypt for burial and 
great tombs built over their graves, in pre- 
ference to Kish or Ur in Sumer? 

It appears to me to be reasonable, there- 
fore, to infer from all this that they were not 
Sumerian emperors at all, and that Dr. Wad- 
dell has proceeded on a wrong track in his 
identifications, which will have to be oarefullj’^ 
examined over again by scholars. 
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He says that Mena’s tomb was a cenotaph, 
not a real tomb. Prof. Petrie calls it a tomb 
and not a cenotaph. He says: “(Dyn. I. 1st K.) 
Nor-mer Mena The tomb of Normer is proba- 
bly the first of the larger tombs; it is a brick- 
lined pit 26 feet by 16 feet. Hear it was found 

a large alabaster jar of the king In later 

times Mena was venerated. His statue is car- 
ried in a procession of the kings by Pamessu II 
(L. D. iii. 163) The theory of Naramsin’s re- 

cord of Mannu, King of Magan, referring to 
Mena of Egypt, has been lately revived (J.E.A. 
1920. 89, 295; 1921, 80). As the vase of Naram- 
sin is stated to be like that of No. 18, 711 Cairo, 
which is of the Vlth Dynasty, much more de- 
tailed study is needful. It is really like vases 
of the Xth Dynasty (A. E. 1921. 103)”.* 

Whether the Egyptian hieroglyphs are 
developed out of the Babylonian cuneiform 
script or not is also another matter that must be 
left to specialists to decide. On the face of 
it, it appears to me that the fact was just the 
other way. The Babylonians or Sumerians 
seeing that it is difficult to draw the figures of 
animals and other very expressive Egyptian 
characters on their clay tablets found it easier 
to draw simple lines and the so-called arrows 


^ History of Egypt, Vol. I. pp- 11-13 
9 
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on the softer material that was alone 
available to them to represent their original 
full forms. 

Dr. Waddell further says;* “One of the 
Indian Epic records of this King Manas 3 ni and 
his ancestry states according to my revised 
reading; 

“Puru had by his wife Paushti three sons 
Pra-Vira, Ishwara and Raudr-ashwa, all of 
whom were mighty charioteers. Amongst 
them Pra-Vira had by his wife AcchuraSeni a 
son named Manasyu of the line of the Prabhu 
[‘Pharaoh’], the royal eye of Gopta [Kopt or 
Egypt] and of the four ends of the earth. 
Manasyu by Su-Vira’s daughter begat three 
sons Shakta, Samhana and Vagmi, all heroes 
and mighty charioteer warriors”. 

In an Appendix he writes ; “The stanzas 
of the Sanskrit text of the Maha-bharata on 
Manasyu’s genealogy, of which I have given a 
literal transliteration on p. 4 occur in the text 
of the great Calcutta edition of that Epic, 
published in 1834, Vol. I, section 94, slokas 
3695 to 3697. 


^ ''Egyptian Civilisation &c”, p. 4. 
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“This genealogy of King Puru’s dynasty 
purports to have been recited by the Brahman 
priest and Vedic teacher VaishampSyana to 
the Puru-line King Janamejaya (III), imme- 
diately after the gi’eat Bharata war, that is, 
as we have seen, about 650 B.C. 

“I here transliterate the Sanskrit writing 
of these three slokas into Koman letters: — 

Fravireshvara- raudrashvastryah-puttra maiiarathah 
puroh pauslityamajajita praviro vamsha krittatah 
Manasyura bhavatta smacchuraseni-sutak prabhuh 
prithyash-catur-antaya gopta rajivalocanah 
idliaktah sainhanaanovagmi sauviritanay astray ah 
manasycrrahhavan puttrah surah sarve maharathah'* ^ 

Interpreting this passage, he writes: “Here 
we have fortunately preserved to us in the 
Indian epic the concentrated tradition of the 
Aryan King Manasyu as “Pharaoh of Gopta” 
or Egypt, all in a nutshell. His geneology is 
fully authenticated back to his grandfather 
Puru II, who is Puru-Gin of the Sumerian 
Isin lists and his Egyptian and Indus inscrip- 
tions, and Uru-ka Gina of his Mesopotamian 
monuments.” 

“Manasyu’s father Pra-Vira, identified as 
Sargon, here bears the title of V ira correspond- 
ing to his Pir title in the Old Isin Sumerian 

_____ , _ 
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king-list; whilst the Pra, in series with the 
longer form Prabhu, now appears to be the 
equivalent of the Egyptian Paraa or ‘Pharaoh’. 

“His mother’s name Acchura Seni also 
confirms Manasyu’s identity with Manis-Tusu. 
Her Indian name substantially equates, as we 
shall see, with the Mesopotamian name for Sar- 
gon’s queen of “Lady Ash-7iar, also read Ash- 


“His designation as “ of the line of the 
Prahhu" clearly defines him as “of the line of the 
Pharaohs”. Prabhu, the Sanskrit word here, 
means “ruler, master, lord”, and it is in series 
with his prefixed title of Pra, obviously derived 
from the Sumerian Par, Bar or Baru, lord — 
the form of Prabhu adopted by the Indian 
scribes was presumably to make this ‘Pharaoh’ 
title intelligible to Indian readers. And the 
fact that he is described as “of the line of 
Prabhu” is obviously to denote that his father 
(Sargon) before him was also a Pra or Paraa 
or Pharaoh. And we shall find that Sargon in 
one of his Indus seals calls himself “Pharaoh”, 
and in another (No. 8) “The Son of Egypt [or 
Khamaesshi] Land”, implying his birth in 
Egypt”. 

“The title “Royal Eye” for Manusyu is a 
strikingly Egyptian metaphor and in series 
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with the name Asar (Greek Osiris) for the 
traditional deified ancestor of Menes, which 
name is written in Egyptian and Sumerian by 
the same pictograph and phonetic value of an 
eye over a throne, another instance of the 
Sumerian origin -of a fundamental Egyptian 
word with the same meaning, word-form and 
hieroglyph writing. And Menes in one 
of his inscriptions in Egypt, actually uses this 
eye-throne Sumerian hieroglyph for his title, 
see Fig. 12. p. 58”.* 

In this accomit of Menes and his fore- 
fathers, Dr. Waddell clearly contradicts him- 
self. He says that Sargon the father of Menes, 
or Manasyu, was a Pharaoh and was an Egyp- 
tian by birth. How then could he have been 
a Sumerian at the same time? 

Yet another point to bear in mind. The 
section 94 of the First Book of the Maha-bha- 
rata does not refer to the Sumerians or Egyp- 
tians at all. In it V aisampayana describes the 
genealogy of the Blmrata and Kuru dynasties, 
at the request of Janamejaya, the son of Pari- 
kshit, the grandson of Arjuna. If, as the 


‘ i.e. of Dr. Waddell’s book. 
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Hindu Epic is usually understood, these dynas- 
ties were Indian, then, according to Dr. W ad- 
dell, all the Lunar line of kings who are said to 
have ruled in India at Delhi or Hastinapura 
had an Egyptian origin, and were the descen- 
dants of the Pharaohs. Then his statement 
(5 above) “that Egypt took little part in the diffu- 
sion of civilisation to the East ” and (6 above) 
“that in particular Egypt appears to have 
taken no part in the diffusion of civilisation 
to India” &c. falls to the ground. If, as I have 
shown in my Essay on the Historical Element 
in the Maha-hharata" , the section 94 of the 
Maha-bharata Bk. I, really refers to the genea- 
logy of the Persian kings, then Dr. Waddell's 
belief that it is all about Sargon and Manu, 
kings of Egypt and Sumer and their descen- 
dants will have to be radically modified. 


His etymology of the Skt. prefix Hra' and 
of ‘‘Vira in the name of ‘Pra-Vira’, connecting 
them with ‘Pharaoh’ cannot be upheld. Th,e 
name ‘Pra-vira’ means “very heroic” or ‘most 
couragious’. “Gopta” in sloka 3696 means 
‘was protector of’ or ‘had sovereignty over’ as 
Manmatha Nath Dutt has it. It has or had 
nothing to do with ‘Kopt’ or ‘Egypt’ as Dr. 
Waddell holds. The origin of the name of 
Chandra Gwpifa may perhaps be more reasonably 
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traced to Egypt or Kopt. But he lived after 
the times of Alexander the Great. 

Dr. Waddell likewise thinks that the Pan- 
chalas were Phoenicians and quotes the sloka 
3738 of section 94 of the Maha-bharata Bk. I, in 
support of his view, which (sloka) he thus trans- 
lates (p. 167): “The able Panch (Phoenicians) 
setting out to invade the Earth, brought the 
whole world under their sway”. He says on 
the same page: “The Sumerian emperor of 
Mesopotamia who founded as sea-king the Indus 
colony was, as I have conclusively demonstrated 
in former works, the traditional Aryan found- 
er of the famous clan of sea-going merchant 
princes, the Phoenicians”, the “Phoinik-es” of 
the Greeks, the “Phoenic-es” or “Punici” of 
the Romans, and the “Fankha”, Panag or 
“Panasa” of the Egyptians. That Sumerian 
Dynasty of sea-kings who established this early 
civilisation in the rich pastoral, agricultural 
and gold-bearing Indus Valley is called in the 
official Indian epic chronicles and in the Vedas, 
“the able Panch'' Dynasty of Early Aryans, a 
title now disclosed as obviously the origin of 
the name “Phoenician”, Panag, or Fankha”. 

This again requires fresh study. On p. 169 
of his hook Dr. Waddell says: “We find that in 
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j 680 B. C. a powerful trading colony of sea- 
merchants under Hindu leaders established 
themselves on the coast of China in the Gulf 
of Kia-tchou with trade relations as far as 
Shantung, They named their station on the 
south side of that Gulf Lung-ga, after the 
Indian name Lanka for Ceylon” 

This appears to be a bold statement to 
make and is here quoted for the benefit 
of my readers who are invited to study the 
whole subject of Indian enterprise in the East 
afresh. 



SECTION LXXIII. 


How far does the Ramayana help to fix 
the Date of the Vedas? 

It will be now pointed out how the date 
of the composition of the Vedas can be solved, 
partially at least, with the light that our pre- 
sent RamSyana throws on the subject. 

In his translation of the Rig Veda, the 
learned scholar, the late R.T.H. Griffith, points 
out that the hymn 166 \of Book I and the twenty 
five following, that is, to the end of that Book, 
are ascribed to the Rishi Agastya, and remarks 
that this Rishi appears in the Ramayana as the 
friend and counsellor of Rama". '‘‘‘The Rishi 
is one of those indefinable mythic personages 
who are found in the ancient traditions of many 
nations f and in whom cosmogonical or astrono- 
mical notions are generally figured. Thus it is 
related of Agastya that the Vindhya Moujitains 
prostrated themselves before him; and yet the 
same Agastya is believed to be the regent of the 
star Canopus".* 

‘ No instances are given. 

’ Note on Griffith's Translation of the Rig Veda, Bk. I, 
hymn 166. (E. J. Lazarus & Co- Benares, 1920). 

The star Canopus is due south of Sirius. 
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Of the four Vedas, the Rig Veda is the 
most important as well as the most ancient, as 
the matter goes. How ancient it is, will be 
presently seen. 

Meanwhile, let us see what Griffith says 
about the Vedas, their usual order being 
(1) Bik — ,(2) Yajur — ,{‘i)Bama — ,and(4) Atharva^ 

The consideration of the Big Veda will be 
reserved to the last part of the following Sub- 
Section (I). 


SUB-SECTION (I). 

Views at present held on the antiquity 
of the Vedas : 

(A) Griffith on the Contents and Date of the 
Yajur Veda. 

Of the Yajur Veda this scholar says : — • 
“The Yajur Veda derived from the roots yaj 
to sacrifice or worship, and vid to know, — is 
the knowledge of sacrifice or sacrificial texts 
and formulas as distinguished from the Rig 
Veda or knowledge of recited praise, the 
SSma Veda or knowledge of chanted hymns, 
and the Atharva-, or Brahma Veda, which is 
the knowledge of prayer, charm and spells. 
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Though ranking second in the Indian enume- 
ration of the Vedas and containing much that 
is of very ancient origin, its compilation in its 
present fonn, exhibiting as it does the almost 
complete development of castes and mixt castes 
and considerable advance in arts and sciences, 
trades, handicrafts, a.nd occupations, is evident- 
ly of later date than that even of the Afharva. 
The Sanhita or collection of its hymns, texts 
and formulas, constituting the hymn-book and 
prayer-book of the Adhvaryu priests as dis- 
tinguished from the Hotar, Udgatar and the 
Brahman, the special priests, respectively of 
the three other Vedas, owes its origin to the 
increasing multiplicity and complication of the 
Indian rituaP and the recognised insufficiency 
of the simple and unsystematically arranged 
collection of Rig Veda hymns to meet the 
requirements of the performers of various 
essentially important rites and ceremonies. 

“The Yajur Veda, owing to a schism among 
its earliest teachers and their followers, was 
divided into two distinct Sanhitas or Collections 
called — probably from the names of the Rishis 
or inspired seers who are respectively their 
reputed compilers — the Taitthiriya and the 


* Compare the Hebrew ritual as detailed in The Book 
of Leviticus in the Bible. 
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Vajasaneya or Vajasaneyithe former and older 
being known also by the title Krishna or black, 
probably from its dark or obscure appearance 
the collection of sacrificial texts and formulas 
being perplexingly intermingled with the Brah- 
mana or exegetical portion which explains 
them and teaches their ritual application, — • 
and the latter being called Sukla or white, the 
revised, systematic and clear collection con- 
taining the texts and formulas by themselves 
with a totally distinct Brahmana, the Sata- 

patha, as an appendix The White (Yajur 

Veda) contains a few more texts than the 

Black A large portion of these are richas 

or strophes borrowed from the Rig Veda, 

and sometimes from the Atharva. 

“The White Yajur Veda: the last adhyaya 
is an Upanishad or religious and philosophical 
treatise, not directly connected with any sacri- 
ficial ceremonial. 


“ It is professedly designed”, says Prof. 
Wilson, “to fix the proper mean between those 
exclusively engaged in sacrificial acts and those 
entirely neglecting them. It belongs at all 
events to a very advanced stage of speculation 
as it assumes a Lord (is) of the universe. 
According to Mahidhara's commentary, its 
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polemic is directed partially against the Ban- 
ddhas, that is, probably, against the doctrines 
which afterwards were called Sankhya”. 

{History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 108.) 

(B) Griffith on the Contents and Date of the 
Sanaa Veda. 

“ The Sama Veda, or Veda of holy songs, 
third in the usual order of enumeration of the 
three Vedas, ranks next in sanctity and litur- 
gical importance to the Rig Veda or Veda of 
recited praise. Its Sanhita, or metrical por- 
tion consists chiefly of hymns to be chanted 
by the Udgatar priests at the performance of 
those important sacrifices in which the juice 
of the soma plant, clarified and mixed with 
milk and other ingredients, was offered in liba- 
tion to various deities. The collection is made 
up of hymns, portions of hymns, and detached 
verses, taken 7nainly frorn the Rig Veda, trans- 
posed and rearranged, without reference to their 
original order, to suit the religious ceremonies, 
in which they were to be employed. In these 
compiled hymns there are frequent variations, 
of more or less importance, from the text of 
the Rig Veda as we now possess it, which vari- 
ations, although in some cases they are appa- 
rently explanatory, seem in others to be older 
and more original than the readings of the 
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Rig Veda. In singing, the verses are still fur- 
ther altered by prolongation, repetition and 
insertion of syllables, and various modulations, 
rests, and other modifications prescribed, for 
the guidance of the officiating priests, in the 
Ganas, or song-books. Two of these manuals, 
the Grama-geya-gana or congregational, and 
the Aranya-gana or forest song-book, follow 
the order of the verses of Part I of the Sanhita, 
and two others, the Uha-gana, the Uhya-gana 
of Part II. This Part is less disjointed than 
Part I, and is generally arranged in triplets 
whose first verse is often the repetition of a 
verse that has occurred in Part I. 

'‘'’There is no clue to the date of tlm compi- 
lation of the Sama Veda hymns, nor has the 
compiler's name been hunded down to us. Such 
a manual was unnecessary in the early times 
when the Aryans first came to India, but was 
required for guidance and use in the compli- 
cated ritual elaborated by the invaders after 
their expansion and settlement in their new 
homes. 

“There are three recensions of the text of 
the Sama Veda Sanhita, the Kauthuma (cf. 
Gautama) Sakha or recension current in Guzerat, 
the Jaiminiya in the Carnatic, and the Rana- 
yaniya in the Mahratta country”. 
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(D) Griffith on the Contents and Date of the 
Atharva Veda. 

“ The Atharva V eda is a comparatively 
late addition to the three ancient Yedas, 
the Rik, Yajus, and Samam — the Vedas res- 
pectively of recited praise, sacrifice, and song: 
or chanted hymn — which formed the founda- 
tion of the early religious belief and worship 
of the Hindus. Unlike these three Vedas, the 
Atharva V eda derives the name by which it is 
generally known, not from the nature of its 
contents but from a personage of indefinitely 
remote antiquity named Atharvan, who is 
spoken of in the Rig Veda as the first priest who 
‘rubbed agni forth’ or produced fire by attri- 
tion,^ who ‘first by sacrifices made the paths’, 
or established ways of communication betw’'een 
men and gods, and overcame hostile demons 
by means of the miraculous powers which he 
had received from heaven 

“Yet another name of the collection of 
liymns is Brahma Veda, which is variously 

explained (2) as the knowledge of prayers 

including benediction, imprecation, spells and. 
-charms — ^the Veda which teaches to appease 
the gods and secure their protecting favour, 
to bless friends, and to curse and destroy human 

* Atharva” of. Gk. '‘‘FromethiuisP’ (Skt. Ftamanlha) 
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and ghostly enemies, and all noxious creatures; 
(3) as the knowledge or doctrine of Brahma, 
the Supreme Self, Soul or Spirit with which the 
soul of man is finally redintegrated 

“ Tlie Atharva-Veda [js] a comparatively 
late addition to the three ancient Vedas , , of 
which, it may be observed, the Big Veda is 
original and historical, ...The Atharvais like the 
Bik, in the main historical and original, but its 
contents cannot, as a whole, lay claim to equal 
antiquity. Professor Whitney says : “ The 

greater portion of the hymns are plainly shown, 
both by their language and internal character 
to be of much later date than the general con- 
tents of the other historic Veda, and even than 
its tenth book with which they stand nearly 

connected in import and origin] Prof. Weber 

also observes : ‘ The origin of the Atharva*- 

Samhita dates from the period when Brahma- 
nism had become dominant. It is in other res- 
pects perfectly analogous to the Pik-Samhita, 
and contains the store of song of this Brahmi- 
nical epoch. Many of these songs are to be 
found also in the last, that is, the least ancient 

book of the Pik Samhita The spirit of the 

two collections is indeed widely different. In 
the Pik there breathes a lively natural feeling, 
a warm love for nature; while in the Atharvan 
there prevails, on the contrary, only an anxious 
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dread of all her evil spirits and their magical 
powers. In the Rik we fi’.id the people in a 
state of free activity and independence; in the 
Atharvan we see it bound in the fetters of the 
hierarchy and superstition It was not with- 

out a long struggle that the songs of the Athar- 
van were permitted to take their place as a 
fourth Veda. 

“In books 1-13, the contents... consist 

principally of prayers, formulas, and charms 
for protection against evil spirits of all sorts 
and kinds, against sorcerors and sorceresses^ 
diseases, snakes, and other noxious creatures, 
of benedictions and imprecations, invocations 
of magical herbs, prayers for children and long 
life, for general and special protection and 
prosperity, success in love, trade, and gambling, 
together with formulas to be employed in all 
kinds of domestic occurrences 

“In this strange collection of heterogenious 
material there is much that is obscure, much 
that is unintelligible, much that is intolerably 
tedious, and not a little that is offensive and 
disgusting to European taste. Yet the spiritual 
portions of the work have sometimes a strange 
beauty and grandeur of their own which at- 
tracts and fascinates the orthodox Hindu 

{Preface pp. iii-viii). 


10 
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(D) Griffith on the Rig Veda. 

“ What can be more tedious than the Veda, 
and yet what can be more interesting; if once 
we know that it is the first word spoken by 
the Aryan man ” ? ^ 

“The Veda has a two-fold interest: it be- 
longs to the history of the world and to the his- 
tory of India” ®(F. Max Muller). 

“Of the four Vedas, the Rig-Veda is the 

oldest, the most important, and the most gene- 
rally interesting, some of its hymns being 
rather Indo-European than Hindu, and repre- 
senting the condition of the Aryans before their 
final settlement in India.® These four Vedas 
are considered to be of divine origin and to have 
existed from all eternity, the Rishis or sacred 
poets to whom the hymns are ascribed being 
merely inspired seers who saw or received 
them by sight directly from the Supreme 
Creator. In accordance with this belief these 
sacred books have been preserved and handed 
down with the most reverential care from 


^ “Hie first word spoken by the Aryan man ” — this is 
mere rhetorical language. 

’ The latter statement is not true- 
* This is very douhtfxil. 
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generation to generation, and have accom- 
panied the great army of Aryan immigrants 
in their upward march from the land of the 
seven rivers to the Indian Ocean and the Bay 
of Bengal”. 

“The Saiihita of the Rig Veda is a collec- 
tion of hymns and songs brought by the re- 
mote ancestors of the present Hindus from 
their ancient homes on the banks of the Indus 
where they had been first used in adoration of 
the Father of Heaven, of the sun, of dawm, of 
agni or the god of fire, in prayers for health, 
wealth, long life, offspring, cattle, victory in 
battle, and freedom from the bonds of sin; and 
celebration of the ever-rene\ved warfare bet- 
ween the beneficent thunder-wielding Indra, 
the special champion of the Aryans, and the 
malevolent powers of darkness and demons of 
drought who withheld the rain of heaven. 

'^Independently of the evidence afforded by 
Indian tradition, there can be no reasonable 
doubt of the great antiquity of the Rig Veda 
Sanhita which, with the exception of the Egyp- 
tian monumental records and papyrus rolls, 
and recently discovered Assyrian literature^ 
is probably the oldest literary document in 
existence. But it seems impossible to fix, with 
anything approaching to certainty, any date for 
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the composition of the hymns... there is internaj 
evidence that some hymns are much older than 
others. Oolebrooke came to the conclusion, 
from astronomical calculations, that a certain 
Vedic calendar was composed in the fourteenth 

century before the Christian era the date of 

the earliest hymn might be carried back, per- 
haps, some thousand years. The correctness of 
Colebrooke’s calculations, however, has been 
questioned,... that they, “do not yield any such 

definite date” “In the most ancient parts of 

the Rig Veda Sanhita, (to quote Prof. Weber) 
we find the Indian race settled on the north- 
western borders of India, in the Punjab, and 
even beyond the Punjab, on the Kubha, or in 

Kabul The writings of the following period, 

that of the epic, consist of accounts of the 
internal conflicts among the conquerors of 
Hindustan themselves, as, for instance, the 
Mahabharata; or of the further spread of Brah- 
manism, towards the south, as, for instance, the 
Ramayana.* 

If we connect with this the first fairly 
accurate information about India which we 

‘ This statement is not true. See my Essay on the Epic: 

“ The Historical Element in the Mahabhharata”. The 
Mahabharata does not refer to the “internal con- 
flicts among the conquerors of Hindustan them- 
selves”, nor does the Ramayana refer, in the fixst 
instance, to India at all. 
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iiave from a Greek source, viz., Megasthenes,* 
it becomes clear that at the time of this writer 
the Brahmanising of Hindustan was already 
completed, while at the time of the Periplus* 
(see Lassen, I. Ak., ii. 150, n: I St. ii. 192) the 
very southern-most point of the Dekhan had 
already become the seat of the worship of the 
wife of Siva. What a series of years, of cen- 
turies, must necessarily have elapsed before 
this boundless tract of country, inhabited by 
wild and vigorous tribes, could have been 
brought over to Brahmanism ! ” 

“I must beg my European readers rot to 
expect to find in these hymns and songs the 
sublime poetry that they meet with in Isaiah 
or Job, or the Psalms of David, "‘To me”, says 
Prof. V/ilson, “the verses of the Yeda, except 
in their rhythm, and in a few rare passages, 
appear singularly prosaic for so early an era 
as that of their probable composition, and, at 
any rate, their chief value lies not in their 
fancy, but in their facts, social and religious”. 

• Who as ambassador of Seleuous resided for some 
time at the court of Ohandra Quota. His reports 
are preserved to us chiefly in the Indica of Arrian, 
who lived in the second century A.D. — ^Weber’s 
note. 

about 80 A.D. according to Harmsworth’s Universal 
History of the World, (p. 1492). 
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Prof. Cowell, also, says: “The poetry of the 
Rig Veda is singularly deficient in that simpli- 
city and natural pathos or sublimity which 
we naturally look for in the songs of an early 
period of civilisation. The language and style 
of most of the hymns is singularly artificial... 
Occasionally -we meet with fine outbursts of 
poetry, especially in the hymns addressed to 
the dawn, but these are never long sustained 
and as a rule we find few grand similes or, 
metaphors.” The worst fault of all, in the 
collection regarded as a whole, is the intolera- 
ble monotony of a great number of the hymns, 
a monotony which reaches its climax in the 
ninth book which consists almost entirely of 
invocations of Soma Pavamana, or the deified 
Soma juice in process of straining and purifica- 
tion. The great interest of the Rig Veda is, in 
fact, historical rather than poetical. .4s m its 
original language we see the roots and shoots 
of the languages of Greek and Latin, ^ of Kelt, 
Teuton and Slavonian, so the deities, the myths, 
and the religious beliefs and practices of the 
Veda throw a flood of light upon the religions 
of all European countries before the introduc- 
tion of Christianity”.* 


* The italics are mine — M.V.E. 

* Preface to Griffith’s Translation of the Rig Veda, 

Vol. I. pp. Y-ix. (3rd Edn. in two volumes). 
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SUB-SECTIOH (n). 

How far is the Date of the Vedas deducible from 
Valmiki Ramayana. 

A 

Tlie claim of great antiquity put for- 
ward in behalf of the Vedas, as of almost every- 
thing else written in Sanskrit, is noted above. 
The Vedas existed, the Brahmins say, ‘from 
all eternity, and are of divine origin’, just as the 
Ramayana also is said to have been first com- 
posed by Brahma himself, Narada having been 
merely sent down bj’' him to publish it on 
earth.^ 

When the existence of the Sanskrit litera- 
ture and of the Vedas first became known to 
European scholars like Sir William Jones to- 
wards the end of the 18th century, a new world 
of letters was, as it were, revealed to them and 


* A similar claim to supernatural origin is put forth in 
behalf of other ancient books supposed to be sacred^ 
“The writer of % Timothy [in the Bible! shares the 
Jewish view of the purely supernatural origin of the 
Scripture in its strictest form, according to which 
theo-pneustia is ascribed directly to the Scripture* 
Cf. the J ewish belief in the heavenly origin of tho 
Torah, the denial of which made a man an Epi- 
curean or apostate.” 

Ency, Biblical art ^Scripture OoL 4330* 
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they assigned to the Vedas an enormous anti- 
quity equal to that which was assigned to the 
reputed great lawgiver of the Hebrews, that 
is, about 2000 B.C. Then their date was brought 
down to 1500 B.C, Colebrooke, as above stated, 
assigned them to the 14th century B.C., that is 
to say, 1400-1300 B. G. The date was again 
lowered to 1200 or even to 1000 B. G. Writers 
generally refer to the Vedas merely as ‘ancient, 
or ‘very ancient’ writings, but how ancient, or, 
how verg ancient they are, we are nowhere 
told. Max Muller’s eulogy on them — “if once 
we know they are the first word spoken by the 
Aryan man" — is delightful, and well serves to 
fume the vanity of the Brahmins* regarding 
the great antiquity of these compositions and 
of their own greater ancestry and civilisation. 
Griffith hits nearer the mark when he tells us 
that the Rig Veda comes next to '‘'the Egyptian 
monumental records and papyrus rolls, and the 
recently^ discovered Assyrian literature as the 


’ The Non-Brahmins do not know anything about the 
Vedas; 99.9 per cent of them not even of their exis- 
tence. 

’ The Preface to the First Edition of his Translation 
of the Rig V eda is dated May 25th 1889 from Kota- 
&iri. Nilgiri fSouth India! 
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Idest literay'y document in existence'’ . He just 
nissed the mark by not being able to see who 
the Indian Agastya”, the so-called Maha-Muni 
■r Maha-Rishi really was, although the Rig 
^eda itself tells us, that this “indednable, my- 
hic personage” is, after all, a man.* Appa- 
entiy, not having been in intimate touch with 
he remarkable discoveries mace in the 19 th 
entury regarding the history of ancient Egypt* 
le did not know ivhat to make of the Agastya- 
t^atapi legend.® Isor was he able to understand 
vhat the humbling of the Vindhya Mountains 
eally means. All these stories occur in the 
lamayana and have been fully explained in this 
Cssay with the help of the light now thrown 
ipon them by the history of ancient Egypt. 


^ Agastya, famous among mortal Zeroes, roused with 
a thousand lands like sounds of music.” R-V. I: 180. 

* ‘'What, Soma, we enjoy from thee in milky food 
or barley-brew, Vatapi, grow thou fat thereby. 

O Vegetable, cake of meal, be wholesome, firm 
and strengthening; Vatapi, grow thou fat thereby* 

R.V. I, 187: 9, 10- 

“Vatapi*' is here explained as “fermenting Soma’’. 
Sayana explains it to mean “food” thus showing its 
connection with the legend.” 

“Vatapi jirno hhava”“ Vatapi is digested. 
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B 

Digressing for a moment from the sub- 
ject in hand, I shall explain here what the real 
origin is of the name “Vindhya” given to the 
mountains we know in India. I have, already 
explained that the names of the places such as 
Kosala, Ajodhya, Granges,' Yamuna, Godavery, 
and the names of persons such as Dasa-ratha, 
Kausalya, Kaikeyi, Su-mitra, Bama, 8ita, Ba- 
nana, JatayiL, Sampati, and several others of 
which we read in the Ramayana are all foreign 
to Sanskrit, and that they are now so perfectly 
naturalised in it that they appear to be quite 
genuine Sanskrit words from our long fami- 
liarity with them. Scholars who are solely 
familiar with Sanskrit literature find it natu- 
rally hard to believe anything said to the con- 
trary of the long familiar views entertained by 
them. They forget that the etymologies given 
of many words they meet with in Sanskrit are 
often the result of mere guesswork as the 
nighantus (Skt. Dictionaries) abundantly prove. 

* It is interesting to find the name of the Ganges applied 
to a river in Macedonia near Philippi where Antony 
and Octavius defeated Brutus and Cassius in 43 
B-O- The name of the river is given as Ganges or 
Gangites in the Plan of the Environs of Philippi on 
p. 474 of Duruy’s History of Borne, Vol. III. The 
name of Philippi itself seems to be preserved in the 
name of Filihit in the XJ. P. of India, by some Mace- 
donian settlers there of long ago [6tf=vidu="town.] 
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The name '‘Vindhya” given to the particu- 
lar mountains in India is really a Greek word 
borrowed into Sanskrit along with Rama’s story. 
But scholars mistakenly understand it to be 
genuine Sanskrit. The Amara Kosa says that 
“Vindhyah” is so called because Agastya puni- 
shed it. ‘‘''Agastyena viddhatvat; vyadha, tadand; 
or, the hills are so called because they obstruct- 
ed the path of the sun. Surya-padavim vidhyatL 
The latter derivation given is based upon a 
Puranic story. The first derivation given of 
the word is clearly coined from the story re- 
tailed for the readers of the Ramayana. It 
does, however, refer to an event in Egyptian 
History, that is, the Roman conquest of Egypt 
south of the first cataract covering the whole 
of Rubia. See maps of Egypt and of Philae. 

The name ‘Vindhya’ is not derived from 
any Sanskrit root at all but is directly borrow- 
ed into that language by adopting the Greek 
word ‘FmciM(s)’ itself, like “Ja#a:y w’ (Gk.‘aefo(s)’) 
and ^Sampati' (Gk, sun-pathi; Eng. ‘sympathy’) 
(y = u here). Compare the name of Aeschylus’s 
drama, ‘Prometheus Vinctus’, ‘Vinctu(sy is 
‘‘Vindhya’, hound. 

C 

Another word whose history might be 
profitably considered in this connection is 
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‘Veda’. When was this name given to the 
books known as such? * By whom vwas it so 
given? We are always told that the name 
‘Veda’ comes from the root Vid to know. This 
root, however, appears to be more directly 
connected with the Latin root ^videre' to see 
than with any in other languages. To see is 
to know. The English word ^wif is quoted as 
cognate with L. ^videre see, and Gk. ^eidon' I 
saw, oida know, Gkt. veda knowledge.* The 
equivalents for the eye in Sanskrit are locha- 
nam, nayanam, netram, ikslianam, cJiakshuh-, 
akshi, and drik or drisliti (Amaram). There is 
thus no root in Sanskrit that is directly 
connected with the Latin ‘videre' to see, or with 
the Greek ^eidon' and ^oida' if we prefer to con- 
sider that the word vsda is a case of vuvvation, 
as some philologist has put it, that is, of hav- 
ing been formed from the Gk. form of the root 


We know that in the case of the Bible, that name was 
given to the collection of the books bearing that name 
very late in its history. “As applied to the books of 
Scripture the word 'canon' is first met with in the 
second half of the fourth century, thus the expres- 
sion "Biblia canomVca”... (occurs) about 360 A.D.” 

“We find the idea of a new canon [of the N. T.] in 
full play. ..from 180 to 200 A.D.” Enc. Bib. art 
'canon' § cols. 647 & 675 § 2 & 64. 

* The Concise Oxford Dictionary. 
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by adding a F at the beginning of it. It there- 
fore appears to me that the word ^vedcC is 
derived directly from the Latin root and applied 
as the name of the books now known to us as 
the Vedas. There appears to be no Sanskrit 
root directly connected with any other Greek 
or Latin roou It follows therefore that the 
Vedas first received their name somewhere in 
the Roman Empire, and ‘that some where’ 
points from other considerations also to ancient 
Egypt and Nubia.^ 


D 

It is a remarkable fact that as many as 
twenty six hymns, namely 166-191 of the very 
First Book of the Rig Veda, are ascribed to 
Agastya and have found a place in so early a 
portion of the most important part of this so- 
called “sacred” book of the Brahmins. 


^ It may be also noted that the Non-Brahmins of India 
who form more th.an 99‘9 per cent of the population 
have no idea whatever of the very existence of the 
Vedas; and 99’9 per cent of the Brahmin population, 
namely, the Brahmin women and children is like- 
wise in total ignorance of 'this fact. It therefore 
follows that a mere handful of the Brahmins must 
have originally broughtfthe Vedas and a knowledge 
of them into this country. 
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There can be little doubt that these hymns 
have been deliberately included in the Vedic 
canon under the belief that Agastya was 
actually a great Brahmin saint. 

They are all ascribed to him in the same 
sense that many of the Psalms of David in the 
Bible are ascribed to that “man of blood” who 
was at the same time believed to have been 
“a man after God’s own heart”. Who Agastya 
really was, has been already shown; and his 
wife LSpamudra also, whose name is mentioned 
in one of these twenty-six hymns, namely the 
179th. The Brahmins have canonised the 
Roman Emperor as the Rom an Catholic Church 
has canonised Romulus the founder of Rome ! 

This fixes the date of the composition of 
these hymns at some time after the lifetime 
of these well-known historical celebrities. A 
considerable time, indeed, must have elapsed 
between the death of Augustus in A. D. 14. and 
his elevation from the planet Earth to the star 
Canopus, which, in reality, refers to Augustus’s 
(that is to say, the Roman) conquest of Nubia, 
or, as the Yaishnava version puts it, to Aga- 
stya’s so-called journey to South India in order 
to do penance at Cape Comorin! Different 
people wiU be inclined to believe what that 
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interval must have been. Legends arise, doubt- 
less, among ignorant aud superstitious people, 
sometimes in the very lifetime of the persons 
concerned. But in this case the Pax Romana 
appears to have lasted in Egypt until the times 
of Diocletian,^ exceptions being excepted, from 
whose time the Eoman administration there 
may be said to have started on its downward 
course and the land had troubles once more. 
There is some reason to suppose that the inter- 
val implied was greater still. The Ramayana, 
a production of about the seventh century A.D. 
necessarily appears to look back to still older 
days when Augustus took over the administra- 
tion of Egypt as a legacy left to him by the death 
of Cleopatra. Like the Tarnilians who regard 
Agastya ( = Augustus) as their great guru, 
teacher, who had taught them all arts and 
sciences, the Ramayana entertains the happiest 
memories of him. As already more than once 
quoted, it tells us, 


Mr- J. Grafton Milne divides the chapters in his His- 
tory of Egypt under Roman Rule thus: — 

Oh. i. The First Century of Eoman Rule in Egypt, 
30 B.C. to 68 A.D. 

„ ii. A Century of Prosperity, 68-192 A.D. 

„ iii. The Decay of the Provincial System, 193— 
284 A, D. 
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“ Yada prabhriti cha-akranta 
digyam punya karmana 
tada p)rabhriti nir-vairah 
prasanta rajani charah" * 

R. Ill, xi. 83. 

Thus the inferior limit for the date of the 
composition of these Vedic hsnnns may be 
roughly fixed at about the period between 250- 
500 A. D. 

This does not mean that all the 1028 hymns 
of the Rig Veda were composed at any one place 
or at any one time together during that period. 
They were in reality a growth in the course of 
time, as was also the case with the Book of 

^ Cf. “During the latter part of the reign of Augustus 
and most of that of Tiberius, Egypt remained in a 
state of comparative tranquility; so that by the 
tenth year of the latter emperor the three legions 
which had formed the main strength of the origi- 
nal Roman garrison of the country had been re- 
duced to two. The strict watch which Tiberius 
kept on his ministers in the interests of the pro- 
vincials tended to preserve this tranquility, by 
checking any exaction or oppression on the part 
of the officials which might have given occasion 
for disturbances among the people. Thus he re- 
buked a prefect, who sent to Rome a larger 
amount of tribute than had been fixed, for flaying 
iis sheep instead of shearing them.” 

Milne’s Roman Egypt, p. 13. 
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Psalms and most other books of the Bible. 
The earliest among the hymns of the 
Big Veda probably refer to the period of the 
Assyrian domination over Syria and Egypt 
when the conquered Syrian Aryans were de- 
ported from their homes to distant and diffe- 
rent parts of that empire. To begin with a 
reference to the war between the Suras and the 
Asuras, or, between the gods and the demons, as 
it is otherwise put, is the usual starting point of 
both the Indians and the Greeks in the relation 
of their most ancient national experiences. 
That by the ‘Suras' are meant the Syrians, and 
by the ‘Asu?'as' are meant the Assyrians has 
long ago been proved by the Bengali scholar, 
the late Rev. Dr. K.M. Bannerjea in his “Arian 
Witness". European scholars who ignore the 
light shed upon such matters of great histori- 
cal interest by Indian scholars will never, by 
their own unaided efforts and depending upon 
Indian literature alone without making a com- 
parative study of it in relation to the histo- 
ries of other countries, be able to get to the 
bottom of the truth that lies concealed in 
Indian writings.* 


This is as hopeless as trying ever so much to extrac 
the juice out of a palmyra leaf, as the Telueu nro- 
verb says: “tataku rasam pindinailu” . 
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In the Vedas and other Sanskrit works 
references are made, as already shown, to the 
Bharatas, Yavanas, Kalakeyas, and so on. One 
who does not understand what people are 
really meant by them, cannot be said to exactly 
know those writings. 

Bearing all this in mind, we may fix the 
date of the composition of some of the very 
oldest Vedic hymns at some time after the 
death (c. 625 B.C.) of Asur-bani-pal, the Bana- 
Asura of Sanskrit, who deported the popula- 
tions of conquered countries to distant and 
strange lands in his empire.^ The Moslem 
conquest of Egypt took place in 640 A.D. By 
that date the Vedic canon was completed. That 
appears to be ancient enough for the Vedas so 
as to include all that can be said for them. 


* “It was the Assyrian policy to weaken the patriotic 
feeling of the conquered races in this way”. 

Enc- Bib: art Asur-bani-paV- Col- 376. 

Of. “Thus saith the Lord God unto Jerusalem: Thy 
birth and thy nativity (or, origin) is of the land 
of the Canaanite; the Amorite was thy father, and 
thy mother was an Hittite" Ezek. I63. and “the 
deportation of the people of Samaria to Mesopo- 
tamia and Media, and the J ews to Babylonia, is 
familiar from the Old Testament”. 

Hugo Winckler’s History of Babylonia and 

Assyria, p. 294. 
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It may be thought that the difference bet- 
ween the Vedic Sanskrit and the Classical 
Sanskrit requires a longer period of interval 
to account for the change from the one form 
to the other. But the gap between the two 
cannot by any means be said to be greater than 
what exists between the language of Chaucer 
or at best, of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle and 
that of Shakespeare or Addison. 

The independence of Egypt was destroyed by 
the Persians (represented in the Bamayana and 
the Mahabharata by i]xeBharatas and the Kurus) 
who ruled over it from 525-332 B.C. and it was 
never to be again recovered. Egypt was under 
the rule of the Ptolemies mitil Augustus occu- 
pied it in 30 B. C. The Arabs ousted the Bo- 
mans from it in 639-40 A. D. The Moslems 
have been its masters to this day. 

Thus we find in the Bamayana, as 
already shown, references to the Persians, ‘ 
Greeks,® Bomans* and perhaps also to the 


(Of. the references to the Bharatas and the Eurus. 
Under the name of Guha and several others. 

* „ „ „ Agastya, Lopa-mudra and 

Su-darsana. 


39 
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Arabs* (under the name of Mlechchas). 

£ 

The Vedic language appears to have 
been a patois of Greek or Latin or of a mix- 
ture of both in use somewhere in Egypt or 
Nubia,* among some Aryan Syrians who had 
been deported thither by the Assyrian kings 
or Egyptian Pharaohs. Sanskrit, as we under- 
stand it, does not appear to have ever been a 
spoken language in the form in which we 


^ It seems likely that when these occupied Egypt many 
pure Egyptians and others naturalised there fled 
from the land and immigrated into India as they 
had done on similar occasions in still more ancient 
times* Thus the story of Rama appears to have 
been brought with them to India. 

The Moslems offered to the conquered Egyptians 
either the Koran or the sword or the poll-tax. 

‘*Amr offered them (the Copts) the alternative 

which the Muslim conquerors were in the habit 
of placing before their opponents conversion to Islam^ 
or the payment of a poll-tax, or war to the knife.” 
See Lane Poole’s History of Egypt, p. 6 (Methuen). 

* The many words from Greek and Latin that are used 
in the Ramayana seem to indicate this. 

The following declension of a noun and conjuga- 
tion of two verbs show the similarity between 
Latin and Sanskrit and the dissimilarity between 
Latin and Tamil. 


(continued on the next page) 
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know it. It is 

quite an 

artificial language 

I Declension of 

a Noun: 

Sanskrit 

Latin 

Tamil 

pita 

pater (father) appan 

pitaram 

patrera 

appanai 

pitra 

patre 

appan ai 

pitre 

patri 

appanukku 

pitus 

patre 

appanodu 

pitus 

patris 

appanudaiya 

pitari 

patre 

appanil 

pitah 

patre 

appane 

pitaras 

patres 

appanamar 

pitrin 

patres 

appanmarai 

pitribhis 

patribus 

appanmarai 

pitribhyas 

patribus 

appanmarukk“U 

pitribhyas 

patribus 

appanmarodu 

pitrinam 

patrium 

appanmarudaiya 

pitrishn 

patribus 

appanmaril 

pitaras 

patres 

appaumargale 


Conjugation of a verb: 


Conjugation of the Verb to be :• 



Sanskrit 

Latin 

Tamil 

1st Pers. Sing, asmi 

sum 

irukkiren 

2nd 

„ ,, asi 

es 

irukkiray 

3rd 

„ „ asti 

est 

irukkiran 

1st 

„ plural, smas 

sumus 

irukkirom 

2nd 

„ „ stha 

estis 

irukkirir 

3rd 

„ „ santi 

sunt 

irukkirar 


(continued on the next page) 
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(sa?n-s-^nto = perfected together with), some- 
thing like the Volapuk^ invented for the pur- 
pose of inter-communal educational facilities in 
India. Any one can easily see that the various 
communities of the Brahmins in India now 
grouped together, though wrongly, as ‘Aryan’, 




Conjugation 

of the verb 

‘to give’ : 



Sanskrit 

Latin 

Tamil 

1st Pers. Sing, dadami 

do 

tarugiren 

2nd 

3J 

„ dadasi 

das 

tarugiray 

3rd 

J9 

„ dadati 

dat 

tarugiran 

1st 


plural, dadmas 

damus 

tarugirom 

2nd 


„ dattha 

datis 

tarugirirgal 

3rd 

39 

„ dadati 

dant 

tarugirargal ^ 


‘ From the Manual of Administration of the Madras 
Presidency, Vol. Ill Glossary, p. 771. [I have just 
alighted on this passage. M.V.B. 10-2-’34.] 

Of. “Whenever a dogmatic system has held the ground 
of thought for two or three generations, there is a 
troubled time when its position is shown to be assai- 
lable. Fresh ideas impinging on it are resisted with 
contempt or abuse, and those who furnish the new 
stand-point will need to find the strength and defen- 
sibility of their position. This is true of the history 
of dogmatic belief, and equally true of the later 
system of dogmatic disbelief.” 

From the “'Ancient Egypt” for December 1932, 
edited by Prof. Sir Flinders Petrie, F. E. S. in a re- 
view of “Tlie iangwafl'e o/ Pentateuch in its re- 
lation to Egyptian”, p. 112. 




Prof. Petrie, the Egyptologist. 
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must once have belonged to different races or 
nationalities. The Bengalis and some other 
'N’orth Indians pronounce V as B. They say 
‘‘Beda for '‘Veda'. A servant of a Bengali 
gentleman once announced the writer’s name 
to his master as Benkataratnam. The Tami- 
lians cannot pronounce certain initial letters of 
a word without some extraneous support lent 
to them. They say 'Iranian' instead of ‘Raman’, 
just as the Moslems say 'IschooV for 'school'. 
They cannot pronounce conjunct letters and 
must say 'Rathinam' for 'Ratnam', and so on. Nor 
have they any aspirates in their language, 
whereas Sanskrit is too full of them. Their 
neighbours— the Telugus, the Kanarese and the 
Malay alis in S. India, and the Oriyas, the Ben- 
galis, the Hindustanis, theGuzeratis,the Mahra- 
ttis &c, in N. & W. India have all adopted the 
Sanskrit alphabetic system. 

In the United Provinces of India, Ayodhya 
becomes 'Ajodhya'. 

The Brahmins of different provinces differ 
from each other in their physical, mental and 
moral characteristics as well Each Brahmin 
community in India has, generally speaking, 
its own distinctive stamp upon it. 

Another peculiar point of difference among 
the Brahmins of India is that in some Provin- 
ces they adopt the Julian Calendar year of 
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365|- days,^ whereas the majority of them 
follow the semi-lunar year of twelve months 
of 30 days each with an intercalary month 
occurring every third or fourth’year.Yet another 
lies in their system of naming. Some name 
their new-born sons after their grandfathers 
and others do not adhere to that rule. 

Whence all such differences among the 
Brahmins.? They cannot all have been due to 
differences of soil or climate or other similar 
circumstances. They must, in a marked degree. 


* “The Julian Calendar is named after Julius Caesar 
who, in B. C. 46, finding the Roman year ninety 
days in advance of the real time, was the first to 
adopt the calculation of time by the solar year the 
average length being fixed at 365i- days.” — Pears’ 
Cyclopaedia. 

This is an interesting point. There is no indica- 
tion whatever in Indian literature that the Indians 
have ever reformed their calendar. 

This account of Julius Caesar’s reform of the 
calendar should be read side by side of that of Agastya 
and his identification. It throws some light on the 
immigration of the Tamilians into India, who, find- 
ing the country already occupied, appear to have 
been driven to the necessity of penetrating to 
the extreme south and settling down there. The 
Malayalees had occupied the West Coast of India 
from the days of Parasu Rama, as the tradition 
cays. {Farasu Rama =• Thothmes III). 
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have been due to racial factors alone. The 
Brahmans of India are a conglomeration of 
mixed races, now grouped together as Aryans, 
and their acknowledgement of the authority of 
the Vedas in religious matters must have been 
due to social or political convenience, and is 
no evidence of their common origin. 



SECTION LXXIV 


On the Grossly Obscene Nature of some Verses 
in the Hymns of the Rig Veda ascribed 
to Agastya. 

I have not so far referred at all to the 
contents of the 35 or 26 hymns of the First 
Book of the Rig Veda which are ascribed to 
Agastya, as an examination of the subject 
matter of the Vedas does not rightly fall with- 
the scope of this Essay. I may here point 
out, however, that some of these hymns appear 
to have been composed by some one in the 
name of Agastya and in behalf of some people 
or other to invoke in his name the aid of Indra 
or the Maruts &c. in some fighting against 
their enemies, and the words are put into the 
mouth of Agastya to give them an air of 
authority or currency. As a rule the allegori- 
cal interpretation, given by Vedic scholars, of 
the hymns addressed to Indra, the Maruts etc. 
to pour down rain on the arid plains of the 
Punjab in India does not appeal to me as the 
right one.' The proper explanation of such 

* The name Panchala is wrongly identified with the 
‘Punjab'. The former refers to Egypt and the lat- 
ter to India. 
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prayers should, it appears to me, be sought for 
in the parched regions of the Valley of the Nile 
in Egypt and Nubia. 

Of these Agastyan hymns the 179th of 
Book I of the Rig Veda contains some very 
obscene verses which Griffith could not in de- 
cency translate into plain English and he has 
consequently had to translate them into Latin. 
He says that in them LSpamudra is represent- 
ed as “inviting the caresses of her aged husband 
Agastya and as complaining of his coldness 
and neglect”. 

Griffith gives also a Latin version of the 
verses 6 & 7 of the hymn 126 of the same book 
for a similar reason, and points out that those 
two objectionable verses “have no apparent 
connection with what precedes and look like a 
fragment of a liberal shepherd’s love-song.” 
Vide pp. 649 & 650 of his Translation of Rig 
Veda, Vol. I. 

In addition to these two instances, this 
learned translator prints the vv. 5-8 of the 
hymn 61 of Book X of the Rig Veda in Latin. 
See his Translation, Vol. II. p. 611. 

Excepting these few instances, which have 
their parellels in the Jewish Bible also, but not 
so bad, the Vedic hymns are as a whole fairly 
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good, though tedious, reading, like some other 
much-boomed & much-read books. Max Muller’s 
opinion on them has already been quoted. Their 
main interest is historic. What history they 
reveal to us, has been shown above to some 
extent. If the study is more sedulously con- 
tinued, more may yet be revealed. 



SECTION LXXV. 


The Rig Veda throws some more light 
on Augustus Caesar. 

(A) 

We have seen that the Rig Veda tells 
ns that Agastya is “famous among mortal 
heroes” (Bk. I, hymn, 180: v. 8). Of his so- 
called brother Su-darsana also we have read in 
the RSmayana. The monuments of both of them 
are found even now at Philae in Egypt. Aga- 
stya’s wife, LSpamudra, we have been able to 
identify asLivia. 


(B) 

In V. 6 of hymn 60, Bk. X, the Rig Veda 
tells us further some things about Agastya' s 
sister's sons. 

“Thou \Indrd\for Agastya’s sister’s sons 

yokest thy pair of ruddy steeds. 

Thou troddest niggards under foot, 
all those, 0 King, who brought no gifts." 

The meaning here is clear, that these sis- 
ter’s sons of Agastya’s paid a visit to some 
temple with handsome offerings, much to the 
delight no doubt of the attendant priests and 
the composer of. the hymn. 
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Who is this sister of Agastya’s? and who 
are her “sons”? 

From Dnruy’s History of Rome, VoL IV. 
pp. 134-136, we learn that Octavia is the name 
of the sister of Augustus Caesar, with whom 
the Indian BisJii Agastya and the Tamil Maha- 
Muni Agasti or Agatti have been indisputably 
identified. She died in 11 B. C. Her son was 
Marcellus. Augustus who had no sons like his 
own adoptive father Julius Caesar, adopted 
his nephew, and gave his daughter Julia to him 
in marriage. And this young man happening to 
die ill 23 B. C. he gave his daughter Julia to M. 
Vipsania Agrippa who also died in 12 B.C.leaving 
two sons Gains and Lucius Caesar. Augustus 
then gave Julia to a third husband Tiberius, 
son of his wife Livia (Lopamudra) by a former 
husband of hers, Tiberius Claudius Hero. It is 
this new son-in-law of his that the Ramayana 
speaks of as SU-DAESANA, whose figure as a 
Pharaoh of Egypt is found at Philae, not far 
from the shrine where Augustus’s is likewise 
represented. iSee the illustrations given inVoLL 

As the Rig Veda speaks of Agastya’s sis- 
ter’s sons in the plural, some other young man 
must have accompanied Marcellus to the tem- 
ple in question and the writer of the hymn must 
have mistaken the two princes as the Rishi’s 
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"‘sister’s sons”. The temple referred to was 
evidently far away from the capital of the 
Roman Empire so that the priests or the writer 
of the hymn could not have known the exact 
relationship of the other prince to Marcellus. 

(C) 

The Rig Veda in hymn 33 of Book VII 
speaks also of (a) “These who wear hair-knots 



Rameses II with his side-lock. 

(See Miss Edwards’ A Thousand Miles up the Nile p. 28S) 

on the right have won me over”, (v, 1); 

(&) of the battle with the ten kings, (vv. 3, 5); 
(c) the Bharatas (who) were found defenceless 
(v. 6); (d) of Vasishtha the Rishi, to whom this 
hymn is ascribed, “becoming the chief and 
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leader of the Bharatas ” (v. 6); (e) of Agastya 
“bringing him hither”, a tiny one and only 
birth was then (v, 10). 

All this appears to refer to some events 
that happened during the Roman rule over 
Egypt or some other part of the Roman Em- 
pire. It does not appear to me to mean as 
Griffith, who admits the difficulty of interpre- 
ting the Vedas in innumerable places, puts it. 
He says on v. 10: “Vasishtha appears here as 
an embodiment of lightning, light or fire, and 
to have been brought to men by Agastya who 
was born in the same way as Vasishtha.” 

Of the “hair-knots in v. 1. he says ''kaparda 
is the chuda or single lock of hair left on the 
head at tonsure, which, according to the scho- 
liast, it was characteristic of the Vasishthasto 
wear on the right of the crown of the head”- 
Compare with this description the picture, 
printed above, of Rameses II wearing 
the top-knot on the right side of the head.* 
The Malayalees, as every one knows, continue 
this custom to this day, showing that they 
once belonged to the same race to which the 
Pharaohs had belonged. On this account it 

^ Compare also the pictures printed in Vol. I of 

Augustus and Tiberius in their character of 

Pharaohs of Egypt. 
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seems also reasonable to infer that the Maha- 
rajahs of Travancore and Cochin once belonged 
to the great Pharonic Family of Egypt, and 
that the spices and incense etc., which the 
ancient Egyptians imported from the land of 
Punt were really taken over to Egypt from the 
West Coast of India, as there was a constant 
intercourse between the two countries from 
immemoria 1 times.* 

Hinduism cannot account for this custom 
of wearing the top-knot on the right side of 
the head. Its badge is the pancha-sikhas^ 
ive top-knots , — all now merged in one, the 
zuttu or kudime, as it is called. 

The name of Augustus Caesar, Agastya, 
the exclusively claimed Maha- Muni or Rishi of 
the Tamilians is also associated with some 
charms in the Atharva Veda, as also are the 
names of Atri, Kanva, Jamadagni the father 
of Parasu Rama, etc., who were all regarded 
as masters of magical arts. “The silent repeti- 
tion of the hymn 191 of the Rig Veda, Book I 
is said to counteract all venomous reptiles, 

^ I have a grave doubt about the Somali land having 
ever been the land of Punt or of spices. These 
spices appear to have been taken over from the 
West Coast of India and sold to the Egyptian mer- 
chants at this part of the African coast. 
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insects, scorpions, roots, and artificial poisons”, 
as Griffith writes. Here is a specimen: — 

“I kill you, worms, as Atri, as Kanva and 
Jamadagni killed, 

I crush the worms to pieces with a spell 
that erst Agastya used”. 

(Atharva Veda, Bk. I. 23: 10). 

Another specimen : — 

“With thee, O Plant, in olden times Atha- 
rvan smote and slew the fiends, 

Kasyapa smote with thee, with thee did 
Kanva and Agastya smite. 

With thee we scare and drive away Gan- 
dharvas and Apsarasas; 

O Aja-sringi [= goat-horned*] chase the 
fiends. Cause all to vanish with thy 
smell. 

O Plant, be thou victorious, crush the Pisa- 
chas, one arid all, 

# 

Run ye, immortal ones, away! forbear to 
interfere with men.” 

(Atharva Veda: Bk. IV, 37: 1, 2, 10, 12). 

One or two specimens of excellent thought 
expressed in the Rig Veda may be added here 
to show the value of the Vedas as a whole: — 

^ i.e. Pharaoh. This is how he was sometimes repre- 

sented. 
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Rig Veda, Bk. X, Hymn 121:— 

In the beginning rose Hiranya-garbha, 
born Only Lord of all created beings, 

He fixed and holdeth up this earth and 

heaven. 

What God shall we adore with our 

oblation ? 

2. Giver of vital breath, of power and vigour, 

he whose commandments all the gods 

acknowledge; 

The Lord of death, whose shade is life 

immortal. 

What God shall we adore with our 

oblation ? 

3. Who by his grandeur hath become sole 

Ruler 

of all the moving world that breathes 

and slumbers; 

He who is Lord of men and Lord of cattle. 
What God shall we adore with our 

oblation? 

4. His, through his might, are these snow- 

covered mountains, 
and men call sea and rasa his possession; 
His arms are these, his are these heavenly 

regions. 

What God shall we adore with our 

oblation? 
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5. By him the heavens are strong and earth 

is steadfast; 

by him light’s realm and sky-vault are 

supported: 

By him the regions in mid-air were mea- 
sured. 

What God shall we adore with our 

oblation? 

6. To him, supported by his help, two armies 

embattled look while trembling in their 

spirit, 

When over them the risen Sun is shining. 
What God shall we adore with our 

oblation? 

7. What time the mighty waters came, 

containing the universal germ, produc- 
ing Agni, 

Thence sprang the God’s one spirit into 

being. 

What God shall we adore with our 

oblation? 

8. He in his might surveyed the floods 

containing productive force and generat- 
ing worship 

He is the God of gods, and none beside him. 
What God shall we adore with our 

oblation? 
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9. Ne’er may he harm us who is earth’s 

Begetter, 

nor he whose laws are sure,} the heaven’s 

Creator, 

He who brought forth the great and lucid 

waters. 

What God shall we adore with our 

oblation? 

10. Prajapati! thou only comprehendest all 

these created things, 
and none beside thee, 

Grant us our hearts’ desire when we in- 
voke thee. 

May we have store of riches in possession. 


Rig Veda, Bk. I Hymn 185: 

[As with the Greeks, so in this hymn 
Heaven and Earth are regarded as the father 
and mother of the gods: — ] 

1. Whether of these is elder, whether later ? 
How were they born ? Who knowest it, 

ye sages ? 

These of themselves support all things 

existing, 

as on a car the Day and Night roll on- 
ward. 
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3. The Twain uphold, though motionless and 

footless, 

a wide-spread offspring having feet and 

moving. 

Like your own son upon his parents’ bosom, 
protect us, Heaven and Earth, from fear- 
ful danger, 

3. I call for Aditi’s unrivalled bounty, 

perfect, celestial, deathless, meet for 

worship. 

Produce this, ye Twain Worlds, for him 

who lauds you. 
Protect us, Heaven and Earth, from fear- 
ful danger, 

4. May we be close to both the Worlds who 

suffer no pain. 

Parents of gods, who aid with favour. 
Both amid the gods, with Day and Night 

alternate. 

Protect us. Heaven and Earth, from fear- 
ful danger, 

5. Faring together, young, with meeting limits, 

Twin Sisters, lying in their Parent’s 

bosom. 

Kissing the centre of the world together. 
Protect us, Heaven and Earth, from 

fearful danger 
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6, Duly I call the two wide seats, the mighty, 
the general Parents, with the God’s pro- 
tection, 

V 

8 , What sin we have at any time committed 

against the gods, 
Our friend, our house’s chieftain, 
Thereof may this our hymn be expiation. 
Protect us. Heaven and Earth, from 

fearful danger. 

10. Endowed with understanding, I have uttered 

this truth, 

for all to hear, to Earth and Heaven. 

Be near us, keep us from reproach and 

trouble. 

Father and Mother, with your breath, 

preserve us. 

11. Be this my prayer fulfilled, O Earth and 

Heaven, 

wherewith. Father and Mother, I address 

you. 

Nearest' of gods be ye with your protection. 
May we find strengthening food in full 

abundance. 

Augustus was deified by the Romans, as 
Rameses II was by the Egyptians. Such was 
the privilege of great kings in those days. 
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“iVa Vishnuh prithvi atih". “The king is none 
else than Vishnu.” “During s life-time the 
emperor authorised the provinces to decree his 
apotheosis; in Rome, he had not ventured at 
first to do more than to lay claim to the title 
of Augustus; but later he had allowed the dis- 
trict magistrates to place his image among 
the Lares [and he had allowed] Horace to repre- 
sent him as the son of Maia, clad in mortal 
form for the purpose of avenging the murder 

of Caesar With the expenditure of only a 

million sesterces, Livia turned her husband 
into a god. This seems to us monstrous, and 
justly so, but we have seen that a powerful 
person readily received a divine diploma. 
Everything was prepared in the public mind 
throughout the Empire for the apotheosis of 
Augustus, and the senate proclaimed him 
divus. He had a public cult, festivals, games, 
sanctuaries, and a priesthood; each city an 

Augustan flamen A domestic worship also 

was paid him in the atrium of each house. 
Livia became a priestess to this new divinity, 
Augusta sacerdos; and every morning she 
could be seen in Augustus’s house, now trans- 
formed into a shrine, burning incense before 
the image of him whose human weaknesses none 
knew as well as she”. 

(Duruy’s History of Borne. Vol. IV. pp. 152-4') 
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The following verses from hymn 170 
Bk. I of the Rig Veda refers to the apotheosis 
of Augustus and will now be better under- 
stood: — 

1. Naught is to-day, to-morrow naught. 

Who comprehends the mystery? 

We must address ourselves unto another’s 

thought, 

and lost is then the hope we formed. 

3. Agastya, brother, why dost thou neglect 
us, thou who art our friend? 

We know the nature of thy mind, 

Verily thou wilt give us naught. 

5. Thou, lord of wealth, art master of all 

treasures, 

Thou, lord of friends, art 
thy friends’ best supporter. 



SECTION LXXVI. 


Vishnu-ism and Christianity compared. 

The late Maharajah of Bobbiii to whom I 
have already referred in these pages as one of 
the most enlightened zamindars of the Madras 
Presidency and who has published an interest- 
ing criticism in Telugu on the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata, was of the opinion that 
Vishnu-ism and Christ-ism have much in com- 
mon between them.* 

I shall very briefly touch upon the subject 
here. 

Man is born in this world without his 
consent and even without his knowledge; and 
he goes out of it in ten million cases against 
one without his consent and without his know- 
ledge either. During this short interval of 
fifty or sixty years, or, at the most, of eighty 
or a hundred years, quite half of which is 
passed in child-like innocence and the whole in 
more or less deplorable ignorance, through 
thorny paths and pathless deserts, he experi- 
ences such a variety of fortune, both good and 

* One or two others also have made a similar remark 

to me lately. 
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bad, and mostly beyond his control, that he is 
at a loss to account for it quite to his satis- 
faction. He therefore spins out various theories, 
which are at best mere guesses, to explain his 
existence, his relation to the outside world and 
his probable or possible future. That is how 
Philosophy and Eeligion which is its practical 
expression and application, have come into 
existence. But with all his efforts, the ‘"open 
secret of the universe” remains a secret still 
and no one has yet been able fully to explain it. 
none of the philosophies quite satisfying him. 
On the whole, man feels, however, that it is not 
blind accident that accounts for his being here 
but that there is a Power, not his own, but 
beyond him, that makes for righteousness, as 
Matthew Arnold has put it, and to which he is 
accountable for all he does in this life of his.* 

Vishnu-ism is a very ancient form of wor- 
ship like Siva-ism and has its ultimate roots in 
the Horus cult of ancient Egypt. Whether it 


‘ Tliis feeling is, however, based on reasoning, there 
being no such thing as chance in the universe. 
Our Sciise of morality is not merely the result of the 
experience of the race, but is due to the laic of our 
being, imprinted on our nature itself “Conduct is 
nine-tenths of life.” 
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goes back still further to some form of sun- 
worship in Syria, Asia Minor, or Central Asia, 
it is beside our present purpose to enquire. 

As regards the origin of Christianity we 
are expressly told that the Jewish Eeformer 
Jesus, commonly called the Christ, was born in 
the reign of Augustus Caesar (died 14 A.D.) and 
was put to death in the reign of his step-son 
and successor, Tiberius Caesar (14-37 A.D,), as a 
terrible reward(!) for condemning some abuses 
that had crept into the Jewish religion and for 
teaching that men should fear and worship 
God alone and serve their fellow men in all 
honourable ways. Christianity is, really speak- 
ing, a protest against the apotheosis of Augus- 
tus Caesar, the Roman Emperor, by some per- 
son or persons in Palestine who held that one 
whose hands had been steeped in blood could 
never become God or represent Him in any 
way whatsoever, but that all God-like qualities 
consisted in the purity of thought, speech and 
deed, mano-vak-kaya dharmas — in short, of 
man’s life as a whole. Whether there ever 
really was a Jew by themame of Jesus [Christ], 
who so protested and lived the life of altruism 
depicted in the Gospels, or, whether it is all a 
fictitious romance cleverly pourtrayed as the 
Gospel by some gifted man or men, does not 
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matter in the least.* It is not essential for 
man’s salvation to believe that Jesus Christ is 
a historical person. The life approved and 
admired by all good men and true in every part 
of the world is there, and it is for every man 
to endeavour to live it out in his own case. 


^ The Gospel account so surrounds the whole life of 
Jesus with myth and miracle, that it is difficult to 
believe that there is any historical basis for it. For 
instance, his arrest and trial lasted only a few hours 
of a day in the most enlightened period of the 
Augustan Age of the Soman Empire before he was 
so cruelly put to death on very flimsy charges. All 
is apparently cooked up by later ages. See 
Robertson’s Pagan Christs- 

‘'What Anatole France has done in his little 
essay on Pontius i Pilate, Le Procuratem de Judee^ 
exhibits both the philosophic insight of an historian 
and the master-touch of a great artist. In a talk 
with a Roman friend, Lamia, at Baiae, Pilate re- 
calls several facts concerning his activity as procu-- 
rator, and dwells particularly upon the stubbornness 
and the fanatical mentality of the Jewish people. 
Thus he had a great deal to talk about* But, on 
being asked how it was with Jesus and his being 
sentenced to death by Pilate, he answers, after 
meditating a while, and with a shake of his head, 
cannot remember the affair.” 

(From The Hellenistic Elements in Christianity "* — 
three Lectures delivered in the University of Lon- 
don by Prof. Anathon Aall, Ph. D., University of 
London Press, Ltd. London. 1931. pp. 12-13.) 
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If any one thinks that the religion taught 
by Jesus [Christ] is anything more than this, 
then we have a right to cry halt and tell him 
plainly, “Sir, let us read the Gospel together 
once more — “Mk. 12 = Mt. 22 = Lk. 10 , ” * 

28-34 35-40 25-37 

and see what it really and truly says apart 
from its later accretions. The question of ques- 
tions relating to the life of man is squarely 
put to Jesus [Christ] and he as squarely ans- 
w’ers it. There is no room here for misunder- 
standing at all. There are other texts where 
this secret of the Gospel is also let out. 

“The crisis of religious thought manifests 
itself also in the discussion of the nature of 
Christianity. What was the original Gospel ? 
And what is its relation with historical Chri- 
stianity? The conflict between different con- 
ceptions of the meaning of Christianity is 
sharp, And is not confined to the familiar dis- 
sensions of religious denominations, it may 

be regarded as primarily a way of life" , an 
ethical impulse based upon a simple belief in the 
father-hood of God"f 

* See also Mk‘. lOiv-as* 

’ ‘^Christianity and the Crisis" by the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York and several other writers, 
edited by Dr- Percy Dearmer, Canon of Westmins- 
ter. pp. 69-70. 

(London: Victor Gollanoz Ltd. 1933. Price 5 s.) 
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we believe in Jesus of Nazareth because 

he was the kind of person luho compels belief-— 
because we cannot resist the moral and spiritual- 
power which is so manifest in all Ids words 
and acts”} 

“...It is beyond all question that /^e [Pa«/| 

•las in some measure^ misrepresented him 

What has been offered to mankind in manp 
countries and at many times has been oid-y a 
caricature of the saving truth that is in Christ. 
Christ has never yet come into his own”} 

^^The Kingdom [q/ God] preached by Jesus 
is ^'not eatmg and drinking., but righteousness 
and peace and joy in the spirit of holiness”} 

'"'‘By Christianity we mean — I at least cer- 
tainly do ultimately mean — the religion of all 

good men” writes Dr. Dearmer, the Editor 

of the above quoted publication, ''Christians, 

of course”, he continues, "'were frequently false 
to the name they bore, and from age to age the 
Light of the World has been shuttered; mon- 
strous things have been done by Church offi- 
cials and institutions [and by the Christians in 
general]; and the pages of Gibbon and Lecky 
are a warning against any attempt to idealise 
the past. Often the spirit of Christ has been 

* "Christianity and the Crisis" p. 170. 

’ rather, grossly misrepresented him. 

> Ihid. p. 169. 

* Ibid. p. 160. 
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recovered by those who stood outside the 
Churches"} [This admission should be particu- 
larly noted.] 

Having seen what Christianity really and 
truly is, let us now recall to the mind what 
Vishnu-ism is. 

Vishnu means, as already explained, “One 
who pervades all the universe, animate and 
inanimate”. If we keep this idea always and 
steadily before our minds’ eye, throughout our 
lives, we ought to be able to regulate our 
thoughts, words and actions in the right way 
and never do wrong to ourselves, or to others.® 
God cannot love some of his creatures only and 
hate others (see the Bhagavata). 

Thus we may take it that both Vishnu-ism 
and Christianity place the same goal before 
their followers. 

^ "'Christianity and the Crisis p. 13. 

’ According to Swami Dayananda Saraswati, the 
founder of the Ary a Vishnu was the name of 

a person who lived in the past. “It behoves, there- 
fore, all men to worship and adore God, and God 
only, none besides Him, because even the men of 
yore, saints or sinners as Brahma, Vishnu, Mahadeva, 
Baity a, Banava, believed in and worshipped Him 
and Him only. They adored no other God.” 

“Satyarth JPrakash or The Light of Truth" p. 9 
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This remark leads me to speak of the necessity 
for the reform of both the religions, — of- Chri- 
stianity as well as of Vishnu-ism. Vishnu-ism 
is misrepresented by its followers, just as much 
as Christianity is mi'^represented by its follow- 
ers. To represent God Vishnu the Pervader 
of the universe as a fat plump- cheeked Ayengar 
who is as full of sin as any other man in the 
world,' or in any other way possible is just as 
bad as to represent Jesus Christ, the “Saviour 
of the World” (which is the usual Christian 
exaggeration and bombast) as a lean and 
emaciated Jew with Semitic or Roman features, 
and in both cases it is an insult to God, To 
represent God Vishnu as wearing the Vaishnava 
caste-mark, the origin of which is explained 
by Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus in unmis- 
takeable language, is a great insult to Him, 
just as much as to represent Jesus Christ as 
the son of a virgin is to Him. To represent 
Vishnu as having assumed the form of a fish, 
a tortoise, a pig, euphemistically termed a 
boar, or of a Brahmin beggar in order to 
deceive a good Emperor such as Bali was, 
and to say that the Vaishnavas alone can 
go to V aikuntha is just as great an insult to 

^ As is evidenced by bis daily confession ^ papo-hamt 
papa-karmaham, papatma, papa-sambhavah”. &c. 

See the pictures on pp. 29 & 52 above. 

IS 
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Him as to say that the worst imaginable 
sinners of the world, and of India among 
the rest, with all their roguish lives become 
“samts" * and the beloved of God, the moment 
they class themselves with the Christians, 
without their character being bettered and 
cast in the mould of that of the great and good 
Jesus Christ is an insult to His memory. All 
this is an insult both to the Brahmins in gene- 
ral and to the Ayengars and Acharyas in par- 
ticular, as it is to the Christians in general 
and to the Christian teachers and preachers in 
particular, as also to God or the master they 
profess to serve. 

Can any Vaishnava or Christian gentle- 
man >ay it is not so ? Can any man whoso- 
ever he may be say it is not so ? 

Christians are now purifying their faith. 
They have long since rejected the Apocrypha, 
which contain puerile stories about Jesus 
Christ. They are now, this very day, giving 
up every thing in the Gospels which militates 
against our reason, the only guide vouch- 
safed to us in this life of ours. 

The writers of old books which we 
fondly cherish as sacred and in violable * to the 

* This is the expression used in the Bible to mean the 

Christians. 
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very letter, wrote according to the knowledge 
they had in their day. We know better now 
than they did, and it is our duty to adjust our 
beliefs in accordance with the truths that have 
been recovered for us since their day. Purify 
your faith and pt'actise the unsullied gospel of 
Vishnu or Siva and so on. 

The following paragraphs are reported by 
"‘The Hindu” newspaper of Madras under 
date 17-9-32:— 

“ Outspoken comments on certain aspects 
of modern religious belief were made by Dr. 
Barnes, Bishop of Birmingham, addressing the 
Modern Churchman’s Conference at Bristol. 

“Dr. Barnes said: “The man of science re- 
jects all authority save that of human reason”. 
He saw no reason to expect the re-union of 
Catholic and the reformed communions nor 
any prospect of Catholicism and modern science 
coming to terms. “The principles of reason to 
which science is pledged, will continue to be 
outraged so long as it is pretended that by a 
priest’s blessing an oil received holy properties 
or that through baptism the infant mechani- 
cally escapes God’s condemnation or that the 
bones of saints have a spiritual value, or that 
disease is healed by visits to sacred shrines. 
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“I know many medical certificates can be 
produced vouching from Cires Lourdes and 
elsewhere, but doubtless such were obtained in 
equal number by the guardians of pagan 
shrines five centuries before Christ taught in 
Galilee. Belief so irrational will, at times, 
cure functional disorders of mental origin, but 
it is untrue that a visit to some shrine com- 
bined with prayer will lead to instantaneous 
cure of such diseases as tuberculosis or colo- 
motor ataxy.” 

Dr. Barnes declared that superstition must 
never be condoned and men of science rightly 
regarded such beliefs as mere superstitious 
medical beliefs. “I feel forced to agree that 
against a religion so corrupted science must, 
for its own well-being, wage a war” — Reuter 
(by Air Mail from London.) 

Why should we also not reform Hinduism 
likewise ? — 

^'’dbdhir gatrani sudhyati; 
manas satyena sudhyati; 
vidya tapobhyam hhut-atma; 
buddhir gnanena sudhyati.” 

“The body is purified by water; 

The mind is purified by truth; 

The soul by knowledge and austerity; 
and reason by wisdom.” 
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Does any religion in the world teach its 
followers to tell lies, deceive and thieve or rob, 
and to live dishonest or impure lives in any 
way wha,tsoever? I do not believe that there 
is any such now. 

Neither Christianity nor Vishnu-ism, there- 
fore, teaches its followers to live any but pure 
and godly lives. It is therefore necessary for 
the more favoured ones among us to teach the 
less favoured ones how they should live good 
lives, and show them how to do so by setting 
a good example before them to copy. 

How long more are we to shirk our res- 
ponsibilities and say that the ignorant people 
among us require the aid of stone, wooden or 
metal images to help them to think of God? Cen- 
turies have already passed in their tutelage. 
It is quite time that our temples were once 
for all purified so that the true worship of God 
is re-instated in them as of old, and so that no 
second Mahomed of Ghazni might appear again 
to insult and rob us. In every vernacular of 
the country one hears protests made against 
idol worship and appeals are made for the pure 
worship of the only one true God. 

To be entitled to enter into God’s presence, 
the only way that lies before us is by living an 
upright, holy and God-like life, not by saying 
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Lord, Lord, or Allah, Allah, or Eama, Eama, 
ever so many times, nor by bowing down and 
making namas-karams or salaams to God, how- 
ever often, or however humbly. Making offer- 
ings to temples or churches tends to make the 
priests or ‘Eeverends’ (sic.) forget their duties 
and to make them lazy and conceited. That is 
not the way to obtain moksham or heaven. The 
only way to obtain salvation is so to live as to 
deserve it , — to work for it “with fear and trem- 
bling”, as we are told. 

It is positively mischievous to teach the 
people, as is sometimes done, that if they would 
but touch the rope of the car of Jagannath at 
Puri, they could thereby secure their salvation 
and go to heaven. See ‘The Hindu’ of '7-6-’32. 
Long ago, one Tetzel, an emissary of the Pope, 
said to the German people that the moment a 
coin given to fill his coffers and that of 
the Eoman Church, touched the bottom of the 
charity box, the donor would go to heaven. 
That was what fired Martin Luther to openly 
challenge the teaching of that Church and to 
start ’the Protestant Eeformation in Europe, 
clearing Christianity of many of the abuses 
that had crept into it. Would that some re- 
former come forward to do the same service 
for India ! Christianity, Islam, Hinduism, and 
all others too in the world are now dead or 
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dying religions. Thej’" require to be resurrected 
and to' be made diving forces - in man for good 
ends as against the evil ones they are at pre- 
sent and forbode his destruction. 

“This is the sum and substance of all true 
righteousness: — 

Treat others, as thou wouldst thyself be 

treated. 

Do nothing to thy neighbour, which here- 
after 

Thou wouldst not have thy neighbour do 

to thee. 

In causing pleasure or giving pain. 

In doing good or injury to others. 

In granting or refusing a request, 

A man obtains a proper rule of acting 

By looking on his neighbour as himself. 

Do naught to others, which, if done to thee 

Would cause thee pain; this is the sum of 

duty”. 

MaJm-hhai'ata v. 1517. 

Only narrow-minded, short-sighted and 
self-interested men can object to teaching of 
this sort or to follow’ it in their lives. 

In the beginning, that is, in the days of 
its purity Vishnu-ism was a universal -religion 
as Christianity and Islam are now. That is 
to say, it admitted into its fold, all people who 
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wholeheartedly believed it, irrespective of their 
caste, creed or race. Thus we find converts to 
Vishnu-ism from, all castes in India, its 
converts /rom among the Brahmins being called 
Sri-Vaishnavas, from among the Kshatriyas 
being called the Kula-8ekharas; from among the 
Vaisyas being called the Trai-Varnikas; from 
among the Sudras being called the Satanis and 
so on. The then rulers of the land were first won 
over and their subjects followed them for the 
sake of “master’s favour”. Vishnu-ism was 
besides made attractive to the masses by add- 
ing social and even carnal pleasures to it. This 
is the secret of its spreading throughout the 
length and breadth of India. 

In the Delhi Legislative Assembly, some 
years ago a question was asked — why are dan- 
cing girls attached to the Vishnu temples and 
even obscene figures carved on some of them? 
And a South Indian lawyer Ayengar was 
good enough to reply: “We do not know with 
what wisdom our forefathers initiated and 
adopted such an institution” ! Even the man 
in the street will be able to see the reason now. 

Let us now see what hopes these two reli- 
gions hold out to man after death. 

It is usually represented by Christians that 
after death a good man goes straight to Heaven, 
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where God sits on a throne like an earthly 
king with his courtiers all around him,* and 
that all one has to do there is to eternally sing 
praises to Him. 

It is not clear, though, from the Gospels 
whether the soul goes into the presence of God 
immediately after death or at some time there- 
after, when the final judgment day comes. 
Jesus Christ himself spoke of the matfcer in 
very vague terms. He only said “Whosoever 
does not receive the Kingdom of God as a little 
child, he shall in no wise enter therein 
(Mk- lOig-ie). He said no more. But this is 
vague enough. 

Every thing else said in the Bible or in 
any other book, sacred or profane, about man’s 
future state after death is sheer imagination 
and guess-work added by irresponsible men, fit 
only to be summarily set aside as untrue. 

Dean Inge, preaching on October 31 [1929] at 
the dinner hour service at Birmingham Parish 
Church, said, as reported in the Madras Mail 
of Nov. 28, 1929, that “we know little of what 
happened after death. Purgatory and future 
probation were mere speculations. 

‘ Galileo long ago demolished the idea of “a Heaven” as 
some place existing in the sky by pointing his tele- 
scope to it and saying he could not see it anywhere. 
His recantation was “and yet it moves” I 
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‘"As for the spiritualistic superstitions which 
were now rife among us, he was almost asham- 
ed to mention them. Fables about ghostly 
apparitions had been popular always and every- 
where, but that was not the kind of immorta- 
lity that Christianity taught, nor was it the 
kind that any sensible person would desire for 
himself or his friends. Even when the super- 
stition masqueraded in scientific dress, the less 
we had to do with it the better. 

“The most definite word about the condi- 
tion of the faithful departed was rest. Resh 
however, was not necessarily, idleness or in- 
action. Rest meant wholly unimpeded acti- 
vity, life without hindrance, weariness, doubt, 
or difficulty”. This view of the learned Dean’s, 
however, does not throw much light either on 
the problem in question. 

No religion revealed (sic.) or natural and 
no philosophy can ever throw more light on 
the problem of our life after death than does 
our ordinary language. In the Dr a vidian 
languages a man that is dead is said to havo 
‘gone’ or ‘gone away’ — where it is not known, 
cf. Tam. satti-ponan; Tel. chacchi-poyinadu. In 
Sanskrit, Latin and Greek &c. mors, death, is 
to turn or return to earth. W^hat does die or 
death literally mean? Our future is quite un- 
known to us. 
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The following is the substance of a ser- 
mon preached in Westminster Abbey on the 
afternoon of Easter day [April 1928] by the 
Rev. W. R. Matthews D. D. Dean of King’s 
College, London and Chaplain to the King.* 

“If Christ be not risen, then is our preach- 
ing vain, and your faith ' also is vain" — I Coiv 
sv. 14. 

“Christ is risen from the dead: that, we 
are often told, is the most certain fact in his- 
tory. We cannot, however, claim that it is the 
most uncontroverted fact of history, for 
there has never been a time when it was accept- 
ed universally as true by those who had the 
evidence before them, and to-day, I suppose, 
doubts about the resurrection are, from various 
causes, very widely spread" 

Here are some fearless and honest seekers 
after truth, whose example all reasonable men 
should follow. 

It should be noted however that the popu- 
lar notions of heaven and hell held by Chris- 
tians are similar to the views held by the 
Vaishnavas regarding the state of man after 

^ The Guardian April 13, 1928, (sent to me with the 

Rev- J. B. G — ’s compliments). This is an Indian 

Pastor. 
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death. That the soul leads the same kind of 
independent existence after death is believed 
by both alike. Both the religions hold that 
there is no sa-yujyam, union with God, like a 
drop of water losing its individuality in the 
body of water called the ocean into which it 
falls. Both are thus against the Vedantic 
view that the individual soul jeevatma is a 
splinter from off the Paramatma or the Su- 
preme Soul and finally unites with it after what 
is called death ; and loses its individual exis- 
tence thereafter. Both of them again are 
against the Buddhist view that the soul mig- 
rates from one body into another until the evil 
done in one form of existence is worked off in 
subsequent ones and that it then finally be- 
comes extinct in Nirvana. 

I fancy it is the similarity of beliefs like 
this that led the late Maharajah of Bobbili to 
think that there is a great deal in common 
between Vishnu-ism and Ohrist-ism. 

All people in the world bother and torture 
themselves too much about their future more 
than about their present life and wrangle bitter- 
ly over quite the unessentials of religion even, 
risking their very lives over them. They forget 
that to live a pure and honest life is the surest 
passport for all their future happiness and the 
only determining factor in the solution of the 
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problem. Compare, for instance, the quarrels 
over the sectarian differences about the origin 
and mutual relations of matter (prakriti), the 
individual soul (jeevattna), and the Supreme 
Soul {Paramatma) among the Advaitis, the 
Dvaitis, and the Visishtadvaitis. The fact 
that all such questions are sheer speculation is 
lost sight of. The Christians who trumpet 
abroad to the world that they know better 
than all the rest, do, however, quite the same, 
if not worse. They profess to believe (and 
insist on all others doing the same) that the 
blood of Jesus Christ cleanses them from all 
their sins — too atrocious a doctrine, indeed, for 
any man to believe and to serve for a guide to 
mankind ! They forget that this famous text 
is put in such a figurative language on account 
of the old absurd belief in the bloody sacrifices 
of goats and sheep for the expiation of the sins 
of mankind — a totally wrong view of life and 
religion. 

Whatever the teaching of the two reli- 
gions is, it is certain that they have had an 
independent origin and development of their 
own. 

A great deal of evil has resulted to the 
world by the followers of one religion or sect 
exclusively claiming all knowledge and wis- 
dom for themselves and denying it to others. 
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The ultimate origin of Vishnu-ism can be 
traced, as I have said above, to the Heliopoli- 
tan sun-worship and the Osiris-Isis-Horus cult 
of ancient Eg3rpt. Christianity has borrowed 
some of its features at least from the same 
source, such as its doctrine of the Father, 
the Mother and the Son, or, of “the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Ghost, Amen.” 

“ It is plain that Christianity as Europe 
and America know it has not saved the world... 
Assuredly we are not saved.” 

“ Christianity has been preached for nine- 
teen centuries. If it has saving value for 
mankind it should in that period have done its 
work. It has been on trial for a long time... 
...Men in general lack a clear sense of the 
significance of our existence, and confess that 
they know not what they do, nor why they 
do it.”» 

The ambition of the Christian missions is 
limitless and astounding. It is nothing less 
than to win the whole world for Christ. This 
is in itself a chimerical idea which rests on 
blind belief though belied by History. * One’s 
aim should be to reclaim the had people around 
him and make them good — a task, difficult 

^ “ Christianity and the Crisis ” p. 118. 

* One should therefore turn over a new leaf to find his 
proper work in the world. 
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enough even for the best of us to achieve, 
except in the case of a few individuals at 
most. It should not be merely to obtain nomi- 
nal adherents to one’s own camp , — a policy 
which has not saved the world from doing in- 
calculable mischief to others and from its 
own eventual ruin. ^'Physician, heal thyself.” 
First set thine own house in order before med- 
dling with others’ affairs. 

Quite a number of good men and women 
among the foreigners spend the major portion 
of their lives in India.^ By mixing with the 
people freely, giving up their racial or national 

^ The Madras Mail ” of 23~4~’34 reports the passing 
away of Mrs. S. Cain, an old Missionary lady who has 
worked for the good of the people in India for as 
many as 59 years. The writer who has known both 
the Rev. J. & Mrs. Cain can bear testimony to the 
unassuming devotion to their work until the end. 

He has also had the privilege of being well acqu- 
ainted with some other faithful workers like Mr. R. A- 
Thompson an Eurasian gentleman and Headmaster of 
fhe O. M. S. High School in Bezwada for many years; 
the Rev. J. Harrison C. M. S. Bezwada, the Rev. J- 
Sharp M. A. of the Noble College, Masulipatam, the 
Rev. Dr. W. Miller and the Rev. C. Cooper of the 
Madras Christian College, the Revs. A.H. Arden, Dr- E. 
Sell, Secretaries of the C. M. S. Madras. He takes 
this opportunity to bear his cheerful testimony to the 
excellent work they did in their various spheres of life- 
This cannot be said of some others, both English 
•and American, with whom he has happened to come 
into contact in his long life. 
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prejudices, their colour pride and the feeling of 
superiority complex against the very people to 
whom chey came to teach better things, they 
were able to do immense good to India. 

Hinduism teaches its followers to subdue 
their internal nassions and external senses, to 
practise saniam and damam. The Sermon on 
the Mount also does the same. But one fails 
to see any spiritual mindedness in Christians 
in general worth copying. 

These remarks are not made with a view 
to damp the spirit of those who make it their 
business to educate the young in schools and 
colleges and to act as guides to others in other 
ways. With all their imperfections teachers 
have done some good work in the past chiefly 
from an educational point of view. Their 
future work lies mainly in showing to the 
masses how to live a purer and higher life 
leaving idolatry, caste distinctions and all 
superstitious beliefs to disappear in their own 
time.* 

‘ Every teacher and preacher should read ''Christianity 
and the Crisis'’ { quoted here more than once, ) al- 
though with some care still. It is an up-to-date work 
on Christianity so far as it goes, and is written by 
distinguished leaders of the Churches and others. 
He should also read the "Re-thinking Missions” 
recently issued in U. S. A. 
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There are said to be about 700,000 villages 
in India. It is much to be desired that a good 
family would settle down in each of them and 
do philanthropic and disinterested work 
among the people by teaching them practically 
all useful arts and sciences and by showing 
them what a good life is really like. This 
hope is within practical politics as one feels 
sure that the Christian portion of the nations 
of Europe and America are moved with a 
sincere desire not to plunder but to benefit 
India in every way they possibly can. 



SECTION LXXVII. 


A Stroll within the precincts of a 
Vaishnava Temple.* 

Vishnu’s steward Shellar is the Nubian 
Shellal of the first cataract of the Nile. 

In South Indian History, we read that, 
“Vaishnavism shows itself in three stages. The 
first is the simple and primitive system; the 
second is with the addition of herolatry, in the 
persons of Eamachandran and Krishnan; the 
third, with the further addition of the Pancha- 
ratram. The Vaishnava system is much more 
modern in the Peninsula than the Sheiva sys- 
tem. Traditionally, the Shreepermatore temple 
is said to be the first Vaishnava temple in the 
south. The twelve Alwars were the twelve 
apostles of the creed;* and they with great zeal 
led the way in the first establishment of the 
system. By their followers they are almost 
deified. They composed the works known as 
Tirmozhy or sacred word, being matter from 
the Vedams rendered into Tamil in an obscure 

* From the Manual of Administration in the Madras 
Fresidencyi Vol. III. Glossary, p. 985. 

’ This feature seems to have been borrowed from Chri- 
stianity. Further study is suggested. 
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idiom. Some of the oldest monuments of the 
Vaishnava faith in S. India may be found in 
the ruins of Mauvellipore* or the Seven Pago- 
das. Though symbols of Shiva and sculptured 
representations of Parvaty are found in the 
multitude of figures represented there in the 
various reliefs, yet the chief subjects are selec- 
ted from the legends attached to the Vaishnava 
faith; the dwarf incarnation of Vishnu may 
be particularised. 

“The idols and pictorial representations of 
Vishnu exhibit him by a human figure with 

four arms and hands In honor of Vishnu 

many pagodas of various sizes have been erect- 
ed. In larger ones of these the following 
images are to be found: — (1) Vishnu’s image of 

stone; in the innermost part (2) Vishnu’s 

image of metal... carried about in the streets at 
festivals; (3) Maha Lukshmy, his consort, who 
stands in a small apartment of her own, and is 
daily worshipped together with her husband, 

(4) Dvara-palakans, two door-keepers of 

ill-favoured appearance standing at the en- 
trance to the innermost apartment; (5) Shellar, 
Vishnu’s herald, who has a small place of his 
•own, obtains a share in the worship, and takes 
always the lead in processions at festivals; 


‘ 'Mauvellipore’ - Mahabalipore. 
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(6) Vatchicauran (7) the twelve Alwars, or 

apostles, (8) The bird Garudan, Vishnu’s vehicle 
(9) in the large pagodas more images re- 
presenting Vishnu in his different incarnations. 

At the places where Vishnu appeared and 

performed miracles great pagodas have been 
erected. The most celebrated are those of 
Conjee varam, Tirupaty and Srirangam ” 

Item No. 5 in the above paragraph^ 
reveals a further secret about the Egyptian 
origin of Vishnu-ism. The herald of Vishnu, 
Shellar, is no other than Shellal, the Cataract 
Arab* who alone is acquainted with the art of 
taking the Nile boats safely over that dan- 
gerous part of the river. I see no other way 
to account for the name, as neither Sanskrit 
nor Tamil seem to be able to explain it satis- 
factorily. 

“At Assuan”, writes* Miss Edwards in her 
admirable book, “one bids good bye to Egypt, 
and enters Nubia through the gates of the 
cataract — which is, in truth, no cataract, but a 
succession of rapids, extending over two-thirds 
of the distance between Elephantine and Phi- 

lae. The Nile here spreads itself over a 

rocky basin bounded by sand-slopes on the one 

^ He is not an Arab, strictly speaking. See p. 215. 

* “J. Thousand Miles up the Nile", pp. 194- 
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side, and by granite cliffs on the other. Studded 
with numberless islets, divided into numberless 
channels, foaming over sunken rocks, eddying 
among water-worn boulders, now shallow, now 
deep, now loitering, now hurrying, here sleep- 
ing in the ribbed hollow of a tiny sand-drift, 
there circling above the vortex of a hidden 

whirlpool, the river is seen everywhere to 

be fighting its way through a labyrinth, the 
paths of which have never yet been mapped or 
sounded. 

“ Those paths are every where difScult and 
everywhere dangerous ; and to that labyrinth 
the Shellalee, or Cataract-AraV alone possesses 
the key. At the time of the inundation, when 
all but the highest rocks are under water, and 
navigation is as easy here as elsewhere, the 
Shellalee’s occupation is gone. But as the 
floods subside and travellers begin to reappear, 
his work commences. To haul dehabeeyahs 
np those treacherous rapids by sheer stress of 
rope and muscle ; to steer skilfully down again 
through channels bristling with rocks and 
boiling with foam, becomes now, for some five 
months of the year, his principal industry. It 

IS hard work; but he gets well paid for it, 

and the Cataract Arabs* make a little fortune 
by their singular monopoly.” 


• See p. 215. 
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“The scenery of the first cataract is like 
nothing else in the world — except the scenery 
of the second”. 

“The Nile here widens to a lake. Of the 
islands, which it would hardly be an exaggera- 
tion to describe as some hundreds in number, 

no two are alike Some are piled up like the 

rocks at the Land’s End in Cornwall, block 
upon block, column upon column, tower upon 
tower, as if reared by the hand of man. Some 
are green with grass ; some golden with slopes 
of drifted sand ; some planted with rows of 
blossoming lupins, purple and white 

“We entered on this fairy archipelago. 
Sailing away against the current, we glided 
away from Assuan, left Elephantine behind, 
and ^found ourselves in the midst of the 
islands 

“ Meanwhile the Sheyk of the cataract — 
a flat-faced, fishy -eyed old Nubian... set apart... 

“ At length a general stir among the crew 
warned us of the near neighbourhood of the 

first rapid a chain of small islets barred. 

the way 

“ That we should ever get the Philae [ the 
name of the boat in which Miss Edwards sailedl 
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up that hill of moving water seemed at first 
sight impossible, 

“ Our Nubian auxiliaries struck water after 
this. Fate, they said, was adverse; so they went 
home, leaving us moored for the night in the 
pool at the top of the first rapid 

“ Though there exists no boundary line to 
mark where Egypt ends and Nubia begins, the 
nationality of the races dwelling on either side 
of that invisible barrier is as sharply defined 
as though an ocean divided them. Among the 
Shellalee, or cataract villagers, one comes 
suddenly into the midst of a people that have 
apparently nothing in common with the 
population of Egypt. They belong to a lower 
ethnological type, and they speak a language 
derived from purely African sources. Contrast- 
ing with our Arab sailors the sulky-looking, 
half -naked, muscular savages who thronged 
about the Philae during her passage up the 
cataract, one could not but perceive that they 
are to this day as distinct and inferior a people 
as when their Egyptian conquerors, massing 
together in one contemptuous epithet all 
nations south of the frontier, were wont to 
-speak of them as “the vile race of Kush”. Time 
has done little to change them since those 
early days. Some Arabic words have crept into 
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their vocabulary Butin most other respects 

they are living to this day as they lived in the 
time of the Pharaohs.” 

The Pharaohs of Egypt very frequently 
conducted military expeditions south of the 
first cataract against Nubia which always 
gave them much trouble. Along with their 
armies marched also the Egyptian gods, among 
whom was Ra or Vishnu whom the Shellal 
Nubian helped to cross over the cataract. 
Thus the Shellalee became the Shellar, herald 
of Vishnu. It is easy to follow the transition 
of ideas here. 



SECTION LXXVIII 


The Ramayana and Taking the Oath on it 
in the Law Courts. 

In our law courts the parties to a law-suit 
are, if they are Hindus, sometimes required to 
take their oath on the Ramayana in order to 
make them speak the truth and nothing but 
the truth. If not the whole of the Epic, at 
least the Sundara Kanda is placed in their 
hands for the purpose, as it is considered to be 
the most holy or auspicious part of it, since 
the lost Sita was found again by Hanuman. 

Other Indian books are also used for the 
purpose; such as, the Vedas, scarcely ever, and 
oftener the Mahabharata or the Bhagavad 
Gita. 

The Brahmans swear by touching their 
sacred thread or in the name of the god they 
worship or on their “ Salagram*'^ See. 

^ Salagram [Skt, shalagravia, from sa == ivith, + ala ==' 
rmg, + grama = multitude ]. A fossil with the impres- 
sion of ammonites having mystic virtues, found in 
certain rivers, especially connected with Vaishnava 
doctrine. Akin to the eagle stone of the ancients* 

(continued on the next page)* 
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The Christians are made to swear on the 
Bible or on the New Testament alone. 


The principal sorts are the Lutchmy Narayany, the 
Vanmanam, the Daumodaram, the Narasingam, &c. 
Their abundance in the beds of mountain torrents 
has been long known. They are used in propitia- 
tory oblations to Vishnu as well as in funeral and 
other ceremonies. They are black, mostly rounded, 
and are commonly perforated in one or more places 
by worms, or as the Hindus believe, by Vishnu in the 
shape of a reptile(!)- According to the number of 
perforations and of spiral curves in each, the stone 
is supposed to contain Vishnu in various characters. 
The possessor of a shalagram preserves it wrapped 
in clean cloth. It is frequently perfumed and bath- 
ed; and the water thereby acquiring virtue is drunk, 
and prized for its sin-expelling property. It is 
always placed near persons when they are about to 
die. A garden or plantation is consecrated by the 
Hindus by marrying the shalagram stone carried 
by one man to represent the bridegroom, to a branch 
of the toolsy tree carried by another to represent 
the bride. After this consecration, the fruit can be 
eaten. As Vishnu is represented by this stone, so 
Shiva is represented by a small oval agate [akeekl 
and Vighnesvaran by a globular carnelian. There 
is a Tamil proverb — ‘‘a snail of the Ganges is not a 
shalagram.” {Glossary, p. 773). 

So, god Vishnu assuming the shape of a worm 
is busy manufacturing these stones in certain loca* 
lities for the benefit of the Brahmins !!! 
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But with all the precautions that the 
British courts in India take in this respect, 
justice very often fails, the parties, and even 
the educated ones, continuing to tell even bare- 
faced lies, or to be guilty of them in their 
actions in spite of the oath they take in the 
witness box or elsewhere. Those books have no 
longer the hold on their consciences which 
they once had. 

What then is left for the courts to do ? 
The only remedy that there is for making the 
people speak the truth is to make them bathe 
in a temple tank or sacred river and openly 
swear on their wives and children publicly in 
the courts calling down on their heads the 
wrath of God if they told any lies as parties 
or witnesses. This will harmonise better with 
the old Hindu practice or custom. 

The old world punishment was to pull out 
the tongue of the liar or to cut off the hands of 
the thief or robber. The modern law is too 
mild to act on Indians, especially on the edu- 
cated classes so-called, as an effective deterrent, 
as things are at present. Though it is too late 
in these days to go back to the old practices, 
yet for a country like India where the gods 
themselves also tell lies, and the people are 
tempted to follow their example, the law 
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against lying requires to be made more string- 
ent than it is at present. 

Our law courts have become dens of 
liars. Not only the parties to the suits but 
the hosts of lawyers who are employed to 
plead their causes and are expected to assist 
the judges in finding out the truth, are temp- 
ted to prove false to their honourable calling 
for the sake of money and for earning a repu- 
tation as successful men in the profession. 
“ Lawyers are liars ” is a general distortion of 
the word. While the better class among them 
are very good and honourable, the inferior 
class as in every other profession are the worst 
specimens one ever comes across in this country 
and this in spite of the education and the de- 
corations they manage to receive. This dis- 
tinction between the better and the worse 
among them cuts across all the castes and 
communities in the country. The Brahmins 
have long since lost the purity of character 
which it was once their proud privilege to 
claim for themselves, and some of them stoop 
to do things which their forefathers would 
have been quite ashamed of and which bring 
disgrace on the whole community. “If a man 
has a drop of Brahmin blood in his veins” once 
said the late Sir Theagaraya Chetty, the 
leader of the non-Brahmin Party in Madras, 
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‘ then he will not do for me.” The late 
Maharajah of Bobbili has given very sane 
advice to people that by resort to the courts of 
law for justice, the lawyers get rich at 
their expense, and the people themselves become 
30 much the poorer. See the expressive 
picture that he has printed in his “ Advice to 
Zamindars 

It is a mournful fact that one has to 
notice, namely, such liars are sometimes 
found even among the judges themselves who 
sit in the judgment seat of God to administer 
the Law. In North India some Indian judges 
have, some time ago, had to resign their office 
in, order to save their skin. In South India a 
case was once reported in which a Hindu High 
Court Judge found a notorious Tamil Tinnevelly 
non-Brahmin Christian judge of a court sub- 
ordinate to him “ not recording the plaintiff’s 
evidence properly f and ordered the transfer of 
the case to the High Court. It is nothing but 
a great discredit and disgrace to the Christian 
community and to Christianity itself, and it is 
a wonder that the man survived the shock and 
shamelessly showed his face to the world, 
after such an exposure. The case is reported 
in “ The Hindu ” of 25-9-31. “Be sure”, says 
the Bible itself, “your sin will find you out”. 
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Another case is reported in “ The States- 
man ” of 15-2-’34, according to which, a Sub- 
Judge of Gorakhpur, U. P. is said to have im- 
properly favoured one party against the other 
in a suit which he had to decide. 

In this way justice fails in the law courts 
from time to time. This is mostly due to our 
own people. 

The Indians, including the Indian Christians, 
who sit as judges in the law courts, should, 
therefore, also be made to take an oath before 
they sit on the judgment seat, saying openly 
and aloud so as to be clearly heard by all pre- 
sent there that they would as in duty bound 
decide the cases coming before them in the 
interests of truth alone and for no other consi- 
deration whatever, and .they should be made to 
call upon themselves and on their families the 
severest wrath of God and man if they did not 
do so. It is necessary to make them do this 
in order to prevent them from showing favours 
to some parties against others, as did this 
Christian. 

Jesus Christ is reported to have taught 

thus:— -“Swear not at all Let your speech 

be yea, yea; nay, nay; and whatever is more 
Jhan these is evil.” Mt. 24 , 87 . 
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Our Law is based on this precept. A man 
should have self-respect enough to make every 
one say to him “Your word is enough, I believe 
you.” 


The Law is a very tempting ground for 
men to do wrong under the influence of the 
passions or for the sake of money. Demos- 
thenes is said to have composed pleas on 
both sides of the same case. Writing of him, 
“the armourer’s son,” says Plutarch, sold to 
opposing parties, that they might use them 
against each other, poniards forged in the same 
workshop”. “If this is true, Duruy remarks, 
“it is scarcely to his credit. But have we not 
had in modern times great lawyers, who, placing 
art above truth, have pleaded the worst causes, 
and attested on their honour, the innocence of 
avowed criminals? It is the danger of the 
profession”.^ 

“ Oriental mendacity ” is a charge some- 
times flung by Englishmen against the Indians 
and the people of the East. The Indians — both 
the Brahmins and the Non-Brahmins — both 
the educated and the uneducated classes — ^have 


* History of Greece, Vol. IV, Section I, p. 51. 

Every Lawyer, Advocate, Vakil and Pleader in 
our country should particularly note this. 
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unfortunately to admit that sojne among them 
are guilty of the charge. But it is mostly 
the Western contact and education that has 
demoralised such people. The mass of the 
Indian people cannot be 'condemned wholesale 
on their 'account in this fashion. There are 
many honourable exceptions everywhere. 

One may however be permitted to ask in 
return, what of' the Occidental mendacity 
styled policy, statecraft and propaganda work, 
which are nothing else but the robbery of 
weaker and poorer people? What about the 
Christian nations of Europe and America 
who say that their “Lord”(!) Jesus Christ is 
essentially and solely the “Prince of Peace”, 
hut do not prove the truth of it in their 
lives? They go to other countries-in the name 
of civilisation and trade, pick up quarrels 
with them, or take advantage of such among 
them, and eventually swallow up their liber- 
ties and their wealth, reducing them to a state 
of slavery, making them completely helpless 
in the world, and leaving them only the barest 
necessaries of life. They triumphantly sing 
“We never shall be slaves Does their reli 
gion (or, is it their no-religion?) and their civili- 
sation (or, is it their barbarism?) teach them to 
deprive other people of their independence and 
liberties and reduce them to beggary 
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slavery ? Is this Christianity? — it may be asked. 
Is this what their God incarnate on earth, has 
come to do for mankind ? ^ 

“ There must be a world view of the need 
that exists. Even though prosperity returned 
to this or that country in the West, if it still 
remained true that hundreds and thousands in 
India lay down at night hungry, as indeed they 
do, we could not feel that we had the end of 

the matter To feed the whole world is as 

Christian a duty as to preach the Gospel 
to it”.* ‘'Christianity and the Crisis'\ p. 126 . 

^ Some nations think it is a great glory to them to sub- 
due and rob others — but, they do not consider, at 
what moral cost to themselves. What has become 
of similar Empires that once flourished on earth — 
the Assyrian, the Babylonian and innumerable 
others ? Our very Bama of the Ramayana, Rameses 
II, thought of living eternally in the memory of the 
world by means of the memorials he set up for 
himself everywhere in his land. But he was for- 
gotten soon after he closed his eyes in death. The 
Assyrian and other empires are now only remem- 
bered for the evil they did to others and some of 
them are even cursed in History. The strong nations 
of the earth should so live as to be held in grateful 
memory hy others for the good they do, and not by 
showing their fists, guns, fleets and bombs at them. 

(See note A at the end of this section) 
Refad the Histories of the growth and fall of empires 

(continued on the next page) 
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Is it wrong on the part of any man to 
speak out the truth ? Is he to be shunned and 
cursed for doing so ? Is the Gospel of Jesus 
written to deceive men} Does it teach one 
thing and the World’s History quite another 
thing? It makes one laugh to see the mission- 
aries preach Jesus Christ’s Gospel of Peace 
to the Indians, while their kith and kin shake 
the sword or display the bombs at them ” — 
thanks to the God-defiant spirit of the age, 
that has obtained too strong a hold on them. All 
seems to be misguided zeal and folly. Remem- 
ber, O all-sufiScient man, the catastrophies of 
nature. 

It is mostly the European nations that 
have brought about the present situation in 
the world. Let the whole of the British nation 
speak. Let the whole of the U.S.A. speak. 

Whatever it is, — whatever the Christians 
individually and the Christian nations as wholes 


in general and also H.M. Hole’s Passing of the Black 
Kings in Africa, 1932. 

European civilisation has taken quite a wrong 
direction to develop. It should change its course or 
a will perish not very long hence. The proud na- 
tions of the earth should think before they* move a 
step further and remember that “there is a Heaven 
above us ” after all is said. 
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may do — let us all for our part try to remove 
the charge flung at us by being upright and 
honest in all our dealings with others, so sav- 
ing ourselves at least from this degrading 
accusation and the condemnation of the world. 
To be called or thought a liar ought to be felt 
as one of the greatest insults by a man of 
self-respect. A short time ago two delegates 
from South India, one of whom at least being 
a High Court Vakil, &c. &c., made themselves 
very conspicuous before the world accusing 
each other of being liars openly in the presence 
of the Secretary of State for India.* They may 
be right or wrong. That is another matter. 
Let the High Court Vakils, Advocates and 
Lawyers, and the Lower Courts’ Vakils, Plea- 
ders and all others, therefore, take note of this 
and work together so as to earn a better name 
for themselves. 

With all the thousand objections that can 
he levelled against the Bible, good selections 
from it yet deserve to be recommended to the 
Indians — ^Hindus and Moslems alike, not forget- 
ting the Christians themselves, for them to read 


^ A similar unseemly scene was enacted in the Delhi 
Legislative Assembly on 5-4-34 by a journalist and 
a Bar-at-Law. See the ''Statesman'' of 7-4-34. 
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and ponder over, since they speak to the heart 
of man as no other literature does. The Bible 
is here treated as a Imman production alto- 
gether, recording the experiences of the 
men who wrote it, so that its authority lies 
solely in the truth of the statements it makes 
about man’s life and not upon the divine claims 
put forward in its behalf. Similar selections 
from the Hindu, Islamic and other ancient 
books will certainly prove useful to all men. 

The Bible says: “Out of the heart come forth 
evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, 
thefts, false witness, railings. These are the 
things which defile man.” Mt. 15 i 5.1 g. 

It further says : “ There shall in no wise 
enter into it \Heaven\ anything unclean, or, he 
that maketh an abomination and a lie." 

Rev. 212 6.2 7- 

One may be sure that Vishnu-ism, Siva-ism 
and all other -isms in the world essentially 
teach the same things that Christ-ism does re- 
garding man’s duties in this life and about his 
future — Heaven & Hell &c. 

The idea of a holy God hating sin and of a 
holy Heaven in which nothing impure can 
enter appears to be fully developed in Judaism 
and Christianity alone. 
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The Vaishnava belief is quite explicit, 
abcording to the Mahahharata. The Svargaro- 
hgna Parva says that a good man has first to 
suffer in Hell the consequences of the evil ac- 
tions he does in the world, like Arjuna, Bhima 
and others, before he can enjoy bliss in Heaven 
on account of the good actions he does in this 
life. This is a plus and minus account of the 
matter — good so far as it goes and better dhan 
the abominable doctrine of forgiveness .follow- 
ing on lip-belief, Today thou shalt be with 
me in Paradise." The Vedas and other writings 
are not so explicit on this point. 


Note A (see p. 225): — “When, by the blessing of Pro- 
vidence, internal tranquility shall be restored, it is 
our earnest desire to stimulate the peaceful industry 
of India, to promote works of public utility and im- 
provement, and to administer the government for 
the benefit of all our subjects resident therein* 
In their prosperity shall be our strength, in their 
contentment our security, and in their gratitude 
our best reward”. (Queen Victoria’s Proclamation, 
to the Princes, Chiefs and the People of India.) 



SECTION LXXIX. 


What do Vishnu-ism and Christianity 
respectively enjoin on their Followers in regard 
to Politics ? 

In Volume I of this Essay I pledged my 
word at the very outset (p. 17) and repeated it 
(p. 32) to conduct this inquiry into the original 
of the Ramayana story strictly from a histori- 
cal point of view and to totally abstain from 
trespassing upon the thorny spheres of religion 
and politics. I have therefore been particu- 
larly careful to adhere to my promise in V ol. I 
in setting out for the problem before me the 
evidence furnished by the History of Ancient 
Egypt. But in this Second Volume I have 
had to speak on one of these forbidden 
fields of study as I have had to touch 
upon the subject of the deification of Rama 
and the other Avatars, of Vishnu, and of 
Agastya and so forth. But here too I have 
taken care not to approach the subject from 
any sectarian point of view and have freely 
admitted imperfections in Christianity as well, 
wherever I have found them, while pointing 
out those of Vishnu-ism, Siva-ism and other 
forms of belief prevalent in this country or 
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elsewhere. I am well aware that if one speaks 
out his mind on one’s own or other people’s 
religion he exposes himself to the bitter 
attacks of illiberal and ignorant men and 
even to their abuses and makes himself 
liable to be shunned by them. I have therefore 
only urged the reform of some of the existing 
abuses of their religions recommending a 
reversion to the original teaching of their 
founders and I see no reason why people should 
not willingly adopt this course. There is nar- 
row-mindedness, superstition and bigotry in 
every community, — quite as much, if not more, 
among Christians who pride themselves on 
the Divine authority of their religion as 
among others, but unless one learns to get 
over them and to live a more reasonable life in 
common with others I see no way of escaping 
from the evils of dissensions and their conse- 
quent bitternesses which have ever been the 
cause of incalculable misery to the world. 

As in the case of religion, so also in the 
case of politics I venture to remind my readers 
of the purest teaching of our forefathers about 
it, the result of whose experience should not be 
lightly set aside. 

The Maha-bharata, the Bible of India, 
teaches us in the very beginning to show un- 
swerving lovaltv to the reianina sovereign. 
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Parikshit the grandson of Arjuna succeed- 
ed to the throne of the Kurus after the Great 
War of Kuru-kshetra. It is said that one day 
he went out shooting and, finding a Rishi sit- 
ting down in a lonely place in deep meditation 
with his eyes closed, threw a dead snake round 
his neck in wanton playfulness, and that the 
Rishi’s son, hearing of it later, felt greatly in- 
sulted, and cursed the king. 

The father thus rebukes him; — “We live 
in the dominions of the king and are righteous- 
ly protected by him; and therefore we should 
not mind his faults. The reigning king should 
always be pardoned by men like us. O son, if 
you destroy dharma, dharma will certainly des- 
troy you. If the king does not protect us, we 
meet with many disasters. Protected by vir- 
tuous kings we achieve great merit. Disasters 
always befall a country where there is no 
king. He punishes those who grow wicked. 
The fear of punishment brings in peace, and 
men then perform their duties undisturbed. 
The king establishes the kingdom of heaven.” 
Adi Parva, 41: 20-29. 

(M. N. Dutt’s, Translation.) 

This is what Hinduism best teaches on the 
subject. 
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Jesus Christ’s teaching is no less clear and 
explicit: “Render to Caesar that which belongs 
to Caesar and to God the things that belong to 
God.” Mt. 222 2. 

Again: “Let every soul be in subjection to 
the higher powers; for there is no power but 
of God. Therefore he that resists the power, 
withstands the ordinance of God; and they that 
withstand shall receive to themselves judg- 
ment. For rulers are not a terror to the good 
work, but to the evil. And wouldest thou have 
no fear of the power? Do that which is good, 
and thou shalt have praise from the same; 
for he is a minister of God to thee for good;” 
Rom. 13 1.7. 

“Be subject to every ordinance of man for 
the Lord’s sake; whether it be to the king, as 
supreme; or unto governors, as sent by him for 
vengeance on evildoers and for praise to 
them that do well. For so is the will of God, 
that by well-doing ye should put to silence the 
ignorance of foolish men; as free and not using 
your freedom for a cloke of wickedness, but as 
bondservants of God. Honour all men. Love 
the brother-hood. Fear God. Honour the King”. 

I Peter 2i3,i 7. 
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If we have any grievances to be redressed 
or other matters to be set right, our laws per- 
mit all reasonable representations to be made 
in temperate language and with due regard to 
law and order. What more is needed for 
peace-lovers to ensure their progress and pro- 
sperity and to be sure of their future happiness? 
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